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EDITORIAL 


Artha-18 gives you a variety of articles ranging from gender consciousness to 
parental behaviors by adolescents. Etienne Rassendren draws our attention to the 
de-disciplining of formerly traditional fields such as the Social Sciences, the 
Humanities and Languages. He stresses the importance to resist the debunking of 
questions of gender in favour of ambiquating even the salutary contributions of 
feminism and gender studies. Pooja Basnett makes an analysis of the coverage of 
Northeast India in the Indian mainstream media and concludes that the people 
from the Northeast are unsatisfied with the amount of media coverage or the kind 
of media coverage they receive. 


The paper on terrorism attempts to show the psychosocial factors of one of the 
most dreadful manmcde disasters. Sowmyashree and Shivalingappa endeavour to 
analyze the spatio-temporal patterns of old age sex ratio in Karnataka taking taluk 
as an unit of analysis based on secondary data. The paper on yoga recommends 
the inclusion of yoga in the curriculum of schools and colleges as it helps reduce 
the tension anc stress of the youngsters. The study on parental behaviours of 
adolescents reveals a trend that mothers being more controlling and fathers giving 
more freedom. A brief communication from Ramesh and Ashok explains Noam 
Chomsky's political and ethical concerns which have great implications for 
democracy, human rights and social justice-the major preoccupations of all the 
social scientists today. We look forward to receiving your feedback on these papers 


Tony Sam George 
Executive Editor 
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SHOULD WE FRAME GENDER 
QUESTIONS DIFFERENTLY? 


Etienne Rassendren* 


Abstract 


There has been over some time now the de-disciplining of formerly 
traditional fields such as the Social Sciences, the Humanities and 
Languages, which in many significant ways have altered the categories 
of contemporary thought radically. This is percelved as advancement in 
critical thinking, but the all too facile and felicitous deployment of such 
ideas discredits intellectual rigor as it leaves unmarked the limits of 
such empowering border-crossings. While we need not moum category- 
failure, we have to resist easy re-namings of certain fields such os 
Feminisms and Gender Studies. Yet it may also be equally simplistic 
not to redefine and extend the current dimensions of such knowledges 
to include both the re-theorizing of such fields, given the changing 
nature of thinking and practice in the contemporary context. Hence it is 
relevant to ask: Should we frame gender questions differently? But it is 
equally important to resist the debunking of questions of gender in 
favor of ambiguating even the salutary contributions of feminism and 
gender studies. It is precisely this contradiction, one that seeks disruption 
for its own sake, that | wish to investigate and respond to. True, there 
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will be move questions than answers /1 tnis reszect but it is precisely 
those | wisa to raise in the current artide. 
Keywords: Gender, Masculinization, Reframirg 
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l- & frye that tke rctaer traditonal fields of he Social Sciences, Humanities and 
Languages are »eirz torn down by the interdis=iplinaryblurring of already established 
categories. The en ightenment idea of category-failcre mourned by consummate 
ccnservatives cppecrs to have receded into what many contemporary intellectuals 
cell rter-subjunctiv ty, mean ng the inter-textualizirg cf a wide variety of highly 
dife-entiated knov-ledges. Yet there is the ur mistakcble intellectual rub, when the 
limits of such erosion o: critical categories r fields are left unmarked. While the 
de-cisciplining of disciplines is salutary anc produdive indeed, the all too facile 
depi yment of -he practice of ambiguation wth its sir olistic felicity marely discredits 
ineLectual and ertical rigor particularly re-ated to =ertain elaborate archives of 
assumably tested ard simultaneously emergent fields such as Feminism and Gender 
studes. It is perhaps in the tenuous moment of both the exciting transition cf 
disc plinary crtiques causing empowering border-crossing dynamics and the 
conservative disccnten- with abandoning established fields of study that we must 
ask te question: sFould we "rame gender questione differently? 


Ac we acknowledge that no d scipline of stucy, no ca agory of thought, no structure 
ol pe-ception zan cny onge exclude or oot out of considering gender as a key 
question and issue ~or analysis and action— particu arly because of the sustained 
and stirring efforts and struggles of feminist hinkers znd activists—we have also to 
reccsnize that-here sa rather disquieting recsperaticn of a neo-liberal conservatism 
that restores gender questions as social commonsense. One hears women students 
ir some of ou~ liba-al classr2oms call fem nism jus an "intellectual frill” or “too 
muc women". That offen amounts to little cr nothing in the larger scope of critical 
thinsing. 


Onz also listens ta demands for more male participation, for more male teache-s 
tc teach the Fumanities, because there a= too many women doing that work, 
p-oducing an almcsi skewed neo-biologicisrr, so systematically contested by feminists 
the world over. Eva if gender is everywher-? as we know it is and as we represent 
itce such, one is faced with c resurgent denal and ssbmergence of gyno-centricity 
in ne name cf pr«c:e choice of the "gencer-neutil" humanist subjecit. Much 


after the Derridean critique of foundationalism and the Foucauldian dismembering 
of ethics both extremely salutary strategies of thinking, there appears a tendency to 
deploy these productive process in a felicitous often contradictory style that verges 
on fetishized tradihonalism or bourgeois laissez-faire. It therefore requires us to 
break this misplaced critical commonsense by talking, thinking and acting about/ 
on questions of gender differently— different from the strategies we have used to 
conceptualize gender issues and represent gender questions. Hence what | wish to 
do nere is to map and delineate two seemingly unconnected issues in our 
conceptualization and representation of gender-related concems using certain case 
studies, often stories of women’s expenence in our contemporary context. In this 
respect | also wish to place the questions as ultimately at the centre of discussing 
questions of gender. At the end | wish to argue for an altered depiction of gender- 
related issues as a strategy of intervention in the sexual-politics of contemporary 
social space. 


|. Gender and the Problem of Representation 


There are a variety of social codes and practices that are deployed by ideologies 
and their agencies to structure together gender as key strategy for sustaining 
patriarchy. Often these are cast and recast in multiple cultural modes in order to 
maintain the often marginal and sometimes violated place and position of women 
in our social sphere. Chief among these patriarchal strategies is the covert and /or 
overt restoration of two most repressive processes of gendering namely, the regulation 
of sexual desire on the one hand and the exploitation of the woman's body on the 
other’. This is achieved by a sinister media-driven mechanism of image-building 
foregrounding women in the public sphere as if there are more women becoming 
producers of their own destinies: representing women as becoming small 
entrepreneurs, if not big ones, in charge of their own economic well-being ; 
women as using freely their creativity to becoming upwardly mobile battling away 
both caste and gender simultaneously; traveling freely with friends, male and female, 
without either patriarchal regulation or sexually assaulting males, regulating their 
social mixing; as not bearing their caste-marks’ and being admitted to professional 
and non-professional education irrespective of class/ caste position. But while the 
media produces this image of the advancing/achieving woman, they also continue 
to report contradictorily the rise in crimes against women that are either based on 
masculinist regulation of women’s bodies or the spectacularization of the women’s 
bodies in the male gaze. 


| wish to illustrate this point a little further invoking two rather instructive instances 
of such regulation that uses the method of sexual spectacle. Recently the State had 


altem pted to legisicte the banning of women working the night shift as a means of 
providing security and good governance to its citizens. In its claim it stated that 
tradit cnally women rever worked the nights and in the now changed circumstances 
needed to be protected from sexual abuse, assault anc sexual harassment including 
rape snd murder. While its intents appear salutary, -1e state conceptualized the 
prob em of sexual Farcssment in the workplace and ir the public sphere in terms of 
the rormativenass 2: trcdition and culture, of protecrion from and prevention of 
mal= sexual excess or the vulnerability of women. If we make a Saussurean 
conreztion here, th s habit fore-grounds reductively tha woman as mare body. This 
simu3aneously -eturac the women to their private household spaces, denying them 
the r ght te wor« wiFir the changed economies of thz present. This in every sense 
corrigres the vom21 cs spectacle guaranteeing the male gaze its continued power, 
while restoring the ccercive inside of household spaces By that token, this attempted 
legis ction attempted to re-constitute the nationalist ideal that Pratha Chatterjee ir 
his analysis of the women’s questions in nationalism discusses. Chctterjee claims 
tat women’s “self emancipation” had been subme-ged in the rise of nationalis 
ideo agies as "he v ale anti-colonial combatant restored “feminine virtues" o^ 
*hocsework*, "chcstitv^, “devotion” and “self-sacrifice” of upper caste Hinduism 
as rorm o` suparior "Indian" culture and spirituality’. tis precisely this recuperatior 
of tha national as a patriarchal preservation and protection of culture and spirituality 
on -he sites of -am l», <iaship and the home that one recognizes in the attempted 
legislation of tre state in the present. What is interesti~g to note here is how despite 
glota ization wth a] its fanfare in modemity, ideological spaces continues to redeplow 
trad tional patriarchy w th all its implications in masculinized division of labor 


What is more insir)ztive however is how the male fear of female sexuality breeds 
regulation of the woman's body, and the privatization of women's sexuality a3 
cultural propery in the service of a utopian nationalism, controlled by the masculinity 
of painarchal agency The State chooses to constitue the issues of sexuality in the 
2ub c sphere cs matters of the pnvate security of individual women than as questions 
of gander integral to the patr archy cf the state. 


The next instanze concas the interconnection between sexual desire male violence 
and famale su2ordinct on in the conjugal space. In a rather incisive article on tha 
issus of conjugcl violence V Geetho? argues that often sexual violence on the 
women’s body has been enclosed within the domestic sphere and is often 
accompanied by the a-otics of male power. Most of the time such violence concerrs 
the position tre mele f gure occupies within the space of family, a position often 
corstituted by modas o^ sexual control and sometimes of economic uncertainty but 
also of cultural pewe~ It is in fact a complex terrain in which the erotics of 
"|c*ing...controllmg . and possessing the body of -ke wife" is associated with a 
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“vicious logic of domination” in relation to “family honor” and its attendant 
ideologies’. If one reads media stories about domestic violence, one is faced with 
how suspicion and wife-battering attend the sexual-politics of inscribing the women's 
body. The suspicion in most cases concems the economics of class as the perpetrators 
of violence are often identified apparently with either a higher or a lower class 
posrion.!! Given the caste-marks of male batterers, there is a further complication 
that suggests the enclosing of caste boundanes. The wife turning hostile at court 
refusing to name the violator otten relates to the “self-loathing” and “guilt” that 
inve-ts the logic of domination into an affirmation of erotic “interesi” and 
“monogamy!” 


What is instructive here is the politics of sexual possession being located in the 
conjugal space. The place of the battered wife is located within the terrain of 
property and as an object of ownership that deploys a terrorizing eroticism in an 
expression of male authority. The intersection of caste and class on the site of 
violence transacts a fundamental burden of simultaneous sexual labor and regulation 
on tre woman's body submerging female desire through either imagined or real 
suspicion of sexual promiscuity. Since the conjugal space blurs into the public 
sphere of economic deprivation ond/or success, the family as an institution becomes 
the space for the development of a sexual economy that divides sexual labor and 
erotic love as property through the processes of violence authonity and control of 
the woman's body 


Wha- | have attempted to disclose in this segment is the structuring of patriarchal 
male power, not just in ifs individual mobilization but in terms of larger system of 
ideological agency as it sutures together violence and regulation on the female 
body. In this respect, the exploitation of the sociality!? of the women—that is the 
sum total of her cultural and economic spaces—and the sexual politics of conjugal 
and kinship spaces intersect with questions of caste and class in the contemporary 
context. What is most visible is that no longer can we talk about gender except 
through an altered optic of perception that includes but de-aggregates 
simul-aneously the interstices of sexuality, domestic space and the public sphere. In 
the current context however there is a critical tendency that conflates the one for the 
other submerging the one with other, rather than analyzing the convergence between 
the politics of protection and the culture of regulation on the body. Not surprisingly 
then it is often in the name of self-emancipation and cultural preservation that 
some of the worst forms of repression are organized —as in the cases of State 
legislations, and the domestication of sexual violence earlier analyzed. This in an 
indirect sense bnngs us to the politics of representation of gender issues which then 
begs the question: what should be the analytical optic with which we examine 
questions of gender? Should we abandon the more universal formulations of gender 


ques‘ions that cisplaze the specificity of our locations and the altered nature of our 
current contexit 


ll. Fundamentclism and Gender: 


In tris segment whct | wish to consider is the rise of furdamentalism and the way in 
whe it translates sexsal-pclitics in the contemporary context. While we may 
recessarily assume that Hindwtva and its proponents carry the political agenda of 
Hinzu Rashtra, a specriz forn of othering, as it were— the varied minorities in the 
Indicn nation Eeing the privileged object o? violence— is reserved for the Muslim 
minoty, represented as not 2elonging here because of its assumad alliance to 
Pakistan, the nation's closest anemy. As this political discontent and cultural hate 
brews one beg ns to noaze thetransacion of systematic forms of communal pogroms 
takir g on vastly unarecedentad proportions in the nction state. Ona immediately 
rerrembers Gcdhrz 2002 as the hegemon c laboratory of the imagined Hindutva 
State and later Kandhamal 2008 as the Hinduizing absorption of tribal-dalit 
communities. Whi Kandhamal is separate cese here, | will reserve the discussion 
lor Sodhra 2022 


Gochra 2002 is no: merely a spontaneous eruption of majoritanan anger against 
minority arrogance ard/or a»peasement. It is part of a larger history of Hindutva 
poliics that begins in the Hhterlocking cf cultura and political forces in the 
Jam. janmabhoorri/'anti-Mandal movements of the 1990s. It is here that the 
nte lectual rut for feminist th nking in “India” emergss. Let me gesture here one of 
nest central analyzes o` the cf Hindutva history mad» by Susie Tharu and Tejaswini 
Nircr|ana in tFeir armc'e titled "Problems for a Conter- porary of Gender". Published 
firsiin the Social Sz ertstin ^ 994, this article on "Irdian" feminism’s problems to 
art culate and represent an. nclusive ana ytical op: c to represent gender in the 
changed context of a commonalized polity has been repeatedly published for its 
porrerful quest oning of upper caste/middle -lass moces of theonzing gender, without 
attention :o a varie o^ constiuencies, including Islamic women and dalit gendered 
infermants. They iocate what may 5e called an a-olytical “impesse” in the re- 
aliznmerits of fenm n st dyncmics and discourses with universalist structures of 
dor-ination. This participction of autonomous women, not necessarily as 
*dcughters,/wives of heir pclitical fathers/ausbands as productive self-articulating 
anc self-recognizing agents of their subjectivity and power in political movements 
prexluces the “fern nis: subject” still marked by a redical right wirg “humanism” 
and situated within the class, caste/community axis. In other words there as been a 
disp acement of the pel tics o` the upper casie/middleclass axis onto the universalized 
ferr inist subje=t tha- recognizes middle class/ upper zaste women as the “authentic 
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bearers of secularism and egalitarianism” Thus there has been communal class 
and caste othering of Islamic women of dalit women well within the feminist project 
in contemporary India. Hence one can only revisit the highly differentiated nature 
of gendenng and hence the need for a highly differentiated optic of gender analysis. 


If the Ramjanmabhoomi movement consttuted the enemy within as the lustful Islamic 
mala ever eager to violate upper caste Hindu women and therefore requiring a 
productive fight to protect the national ethos from foreign corruption, Gedhra 
2002 shifts the focus back on the “bystander” women in a variety of forms: in the 
embodiments of disempowering excuse or tacit approval and sometime vocal support 
of carnage of Islamic women by such individual women political leaders, 
parl'amentarians and marginally by the NHRC !5.The problem has been further 
complicated by the amenability of dalit and adivasi groups to "dangerous and 
often violent" forms of Hindutva'? Somehow there has been a temporal abandoning 
of the Ambedharkite model of strengthening the "ameliorative" guarantees of the 
post colonial state’* Hence we may have to form modes of analysis that interrogate 
the “hidden structuring” of the feminist subject within a fundementalized context. 


There are just two points | wish to make in what this hidden structuring entails 

There has been a clear masculinization of Islam as the opposing other of the upper 
caste/middle class feminist subject which in many ways both lumps the productive 
Islamic community with the fundamentalist fnnges of its own community and also 
encloses the emerging feminist subject within the Islamic community as absorbed 
into Islamic patriarchy. This process within the Indian context is produced by the 
displacement of a Universalized feminist optic that encounters its limits in the 
contemporary politics of its representation. That apart, it is more than just visible, 
as Sharmila Regge puts it, that dalit women talk differently from there upper caste 
courterparis'? and western metropolitan feminists. Hence it is impossible to formulate 
a feminist praxis that transgresses questions of caste, class and community 


Concurrently after 9/11 in the Anglo-American world the notion of Islam and its 
community has shifted from the earlier skewed tolerance of backwardness and 
tradrion to a more active characterization of the community and region as enemies 
of modernity, freedom and humanity. If one considers the representation of West 
Asia as deserving modernist self-emancipation from the throes of traditionalist Islam, 
one discovers the volumarist sympathy towards women behind the veil marking 
them as saddened remnanis of an ancient regime of female purity. What is certainly 
not being represented is how tha veil itself is not necessarily an Islamic construct 
but cn ethno-Arabic product with a vanety of functions, not always regulatory or 
protectionist but used to inform an aesthetic of dance music and culture. That it is 
being mobilized by fringe fundamentalists now as a regulatory mechanism of certain 


triumphalist traditionalism in opposition to a flattered consumerist culture that 
totalizes raher han ciffe-enhates deserves to be engaged in. Consider for example 
the way one talks aEcutt1e immigrant women in Euroge being arrested for wearing 
their veil in public. Osten one notices a fervid sympatt as if they only deserve that. 
Otherwise one rega xs ham as anti-secular, arch-tradit onal, incapable of modemity, 
often even suspect az citizens of any republic. Hence -he project of Islamiization of 
specific geographies > fre real and the imagined is structured on the masculinization 
of the Islamic peoples by Western discourses of power In other words the west 
feminizes its wa-s on terror in the name of liberating Vest Asia from the masculinist 
clutches of tyranny, traditionalism and fundamentalism. 


What once again er erges is that in the discursive prccess of cultural re-definition, 
the metropolis continues to enclose the Islamic patriarchies within their own traps 
of puntiveness and xgulation of the woman's body as n the manner of Talibanization 
of West Asia. Litle iscFer focused on Islamic women p-ducing their own subjectivity 
by restoring their ow s.bjectivities in the call to praye", severely monitored till now 
by the traditional ulama’? "his by far is why we cre often unakle to engage 
questions of forced sax-work cf minor children in Irar and the punitive nature of its 
regulztory authority as Ihe complicated terrain is undisclosable in the vicious logic 
of western dorrinarion on the one hand and local patriarchy on the other. Hence 
the "epresentat'on > Islam ard its communities would need to be analyzed in the 
interstices of the marerial process of political dominatic and the localized repressive 
regulztion of femala.sex.ality. 


Fundcmentalisms "Fus have had a habit of re-occucying ancient cultural history 
deploving ther as regulatory processes of female sexuality and desire. Often this is 
in the service of nationalist ideals be it Hindutva or in real or imagined Islamic 
nations or in the scope of terror in the American reo-liberal state. Thus in this 
sense genderirg is perhaps the foremost terrain on which many of these forms of 
repression and dora nct on are structured. These are mediated by the convergence 
of caste, race cnd ckiss on the one hand and religion, nationality, and the public/ 
private spheres on te other. V/hat we thus recognize s that the impossible subject” 
of ferr ale sresence is heavily underwritten by tre polincs of sexual regulation of the 
women's body the social violation of female desire and the political exclusion of 
the female sub ect.. 


Whatthen is the pice of engendering the epistemo ogies of male power and the 
histor ographies of t-adtion and modemity? Should we then continue to argue for 
a tem»orclity of co exis as against the stability of uni ersalities? Should we after all 
narrarivize an ethical Fame that will represent women as autonomous subjects of 
the r destinies? 


Ill. Conclusion: Rethinking the Frames of Engendering 
Ethics: 


From the questions | have raised at the end of each segment, | argue that we need 
to reframe gender questions to include questions of caste and class, race and 
nationality and locate the engendering within specific cultural geographies and 
social contexts. This so principally because we cannot talk about gender without 
engaging caste in the Indian context; we cannot simply universalize an overarching 
feminism to answer questions ccncerning specific nationalities. Hence the need for 
an cltered optic, a different epistemology of gender, is certain, not as felicitous 
fashion but as a productive process of emergent feminist critical theory | wish to 
propose three differing processes to reframe questions of gender, while sustaining 
some of the critical contributions of feminisms . 


The first concerns the conflictual terrain of narrativizing the history of female sexuality 
in terms of its domination and repression. Since most of the global forms of structural 
violence through religious funcamentalism and other categories such as caste, 
class, race and nationality are material to historiography, feminist thinking may 
need to re-occupy by contestaticn and critique those ancient histories that are used 
for purposes of repression and domination of the women’s bodies while producing 
counter-lineages of smaller histories. While this might run counter to the progressive 
thinking in favor of temporality and contextuality and against grand narratives of 
history, | find the formulation of particularly Hayden White who conceptualizes 
historicity as ultimately cultural and ethical, deeply resonant?!. Hence what is perhaps 
more productive is to interrogate patriarchal histones in an attempt to insert 
temporalities and contexualities of women’s stories as integral to ancient histories. 


The second processes concern the restoration of the increased relevance of specific 
ethnographies, autobiographies and testimonies of women in their self-articulation 
and self-recognition; and to define gender justice on behalf of the marginalized 
and suppressed women’s position in contemporary contexts. | have in mind here 
the analytical optics of theorists such as V Geetha , Sharmila Regee and Mary E. 
John in the mode of focusing gender as a problematic, not in its static and dialechcal 
sense, but as questions concerning more the body—of the woman's body, but not 
alwoys—than as merely a terrain of theory. In other words one may need to revisit 
the documentary process and instruments rather than formulate theones about 
theories thus forcing a re-engagement with the dynamics of patriarchy. This then 
will refer to the epistemology cf an altered body politics as it is represented in 
current critical thinking. 


The third and final propesition is to seriously consider he question of difference 
as it is mobilized by ciffa-ent constituencies like the dclit, the racialized and the 
class-based. That varius constituents and agents of female subjects talk 
differently about their Iccation and absences should cccupy a central terrain of 
social and political inc usivensss in the production of gender questions in the 


future. 
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COVERAGE OF NORTHEAST INDIA IN 
TRE INDIAN MAINSTREAM MEDIA 


Pcoja Basnet* 


Abstract 


The resecrzh Is on Ccverage of Northeast India n the Indian Mainstream 
Mecia: A Study of the Perception of Nortaeast Indians Living in 
Bangolo-e. Northeast 'refers to the easter most region cf India 
consisting 2 ArunacFal Pradesh, Assam, Manip; Meghalaya, Mizoram, 
Nagalarct. Tripura aad Sikkim. By media the fozus here is not just on the 
primed gress put also on news channels. Macistream media refers to 
national newspapers and news channels in either Hindi or English 
longuags thai circulites or is available for viewing across the country. 
This stucy used a quantitative method and daa was collected with the 
help of the researct tool, questionnaire. The study was conducted in 
Bangalcre in the year 2009 - 2010. Since this is a public perception of 
Northecs- people residing ir Bangalore on the coverage of Northeast 
Indi, itis suEjective with respect to people's opinion. 

The mctivation to conduct this research zame from a viewable 
congmuatzction gap about the Northeast public in the mainstream or 
the national media. Irrespective of the varied socio-politico-economic 
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dynamics of all northeastem states, this is one of the common problems 
faced by each of the northeastern states. The hypothesis for this paper 
was media is not successful in giving the right picture of Northeast 
India to the rest of the country thereby making people from the Northeast 
unsatisfied with the amount of media coverage or the kind of media 
coverage they recerve. 


Northeast India is very much a part of India but stands neglected. Day to day 
evenis in the Northeast are missed by the media thereby not creating awareness 
about the region. Media reports on Northeast focus mainly on violence and negative 
stories which in turn fosters negative image of the region. ?The media popularly 
called as the fourth estate of a democracy has played an important role in informing 
and creating public opinion in India. However, there seems to be a basic lack of 
information and news on problems faced and issues concerning the Northeast. 
Thus the purpose of this research was to find out if this feeling of neglect by media 
is felt by the people of Northeast. Through this research people from Northeast 
residing in Bangalore got a chance to express their views on mainstream media 
coverage of their states. The following sections discuss the findings of this research: 


1. lf the people of Northeast are satisfied with the 
way the media covers their issues? 


The answer to the above question is no. Through this research it has been found 
out that people from Northeast are not satisfied with the way media covers them. 
They believe that Northeast is only covered during insurgencies and very less 
imporance is given to cultural, social and developmental category. When compared 
to even other trouble ridden states or regions the coverage given, ranks miserably 
lower. Follow-up stories never crop up and positive reporting like the stories on the 
beauty of Kashmir never arises. However, the reach of media even during insurgencies 
is very late. The Naga-Manipuri embroil related to the entry of NSCN (IM) Gen 
Secy Muivah into Manipur resulting in the ongoing blockade of NH-39 lasted for 
about two months. This economic blockade had a delayed appearance in the 
mainsream media. Had the med'a reported on it earlier this blockade would not 
have lasted two months. The question that arises here is, had this kind of blockcde 
happened in other regions of India would it have lasted for so long and would the 
media be lethargic to report that too? In fact research shows that such kind of 
blockades for example the Telangana hunger strike by the TRS party was 
instantaneously reported by the media and continued to do so till it ended. This 
level of reporting forced the central govemment to step in and constitute a committee 


to look into the dancnds of the activists as well az resolve the mater within a 
month. 


Mcst national newspapers Fave local editions but here again the difference is 
immense. Local news covers ust 2-3 pages of the ec tion. The rest of the edition is 
from across tha cc.niry on various topics such as pclitcal, cultural or crime. Here 
again news fram Northeast is a rarity. 


Censistently geata- coverage to other regions is prevalent. In case of the coming 
state elections in Kera a and West Bengal, coverage on the same has started on a 
regular basis n tre media since January 2011. However, the same was not the 
case when Sik<im cnc some other Northeast states went for elections in 2009. 


?'Ma«ing news in Fe Northeast’ (2009) by Ammu Joseph in India Together argues 
that Northeas: India is not given space in the media She asks the logic behind the 
making of news intre cge of 24x7 media. She states iurther that only when a major 
terro-ist attack happens in the Northeast region resuhing in multiple casualties or a 
clask between diferent groups of people on a large scale takes place, only then 
dees the naticnal v edi puts forth coverage on the incident and the region. A case 
in pzint statec by +e writer is Manipurwhich has seen many a new developments 
and neidents in recent times but has still been unable to garner any space on the 
naticnal media. Fashicn shows, companies announcing their quarterly and annual 
results, job placement: in the IIMs, cricket matches, Bollywood films and film stars 
romances are rejulcr stories on the natonal mezia. In fact these incidents as 
brought forth by ha writer are happening on a regular basis but the media seems 
to be conten- in =>va-ing the same repeatedly w-hout bnnging forth any new 
angles to a story Ammu Joseph further argues that irom Chanu Sharmila also 
krewn as the Iron -cdz of Manipur is neglected by-he media. She questions tha: 
while Irom Chanu Sharmila Fas been continuing her protest in a non-violent manner 
for dose to a deczde enjoying local support en mosse indicating the nature of the 
veracity of the po rical situation; still it does not guc antee her or the struggle itself 
any coverage She Joss on to clarify that what makes-he matter even more appalling 
is here is a woman who is ready to give her life fcr the overall betterment of the 
residents of har home state but still sucha sacrifice goes unnoticed and unreported. 
Such lack of informari»n further creates unawareness which could lead to various 
other issues. “or exarrple "You Daft......l'm from Northeast India......not Nepal or 
Chino’ is a forum in Facebook which has 454 members. It discusses problems 
feced by the people =f Northeast mainly with respec to racism in their own country. 
These forums are Jsed by people from Northeast tc express their views openly. 


Ir reality the trend 1 media is quite disturbing. V/hile every hunger protest for 
Telzngana gsts mass coverage till the matter is resolved, not many know of Irom 
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Chanu Shramila or the activists in Sikkim who keep on fighting peacefully for the 
government to take note of their reservation on the hydel power project at Lepcha 
reserve of Dzongu. A stark contrast again to that of the Narmada protest and 
coverage on Medha Patkar 


2. Where do Northeast people get information 
about their states from? 


In the absence of interest on part of the mainstream media, people from Northeast 
India rely on the Internet to share and learn about their states. Online forums, 
socicl networking, blogs are the main platforms that are used. Apart from these, 
talent shows on television like reality shows, cultural programmes, Northeast fests 
in vanous cities, Northeast handicraft exhibitions, sports, theatre and art shows are 
used by the people of Northeast to create awareness about their states. 


The most recent trend had been on the reality television in which audience votes to 
choose the winner. The contestants from Northeast are seen winning many of theses 
shows due to immense support from their regions. Prashant Tamang and Sorabhee 
won Indian Idol because of huge support by Northeast people. (Prashant Tamang 
is not from Northeast but he is from Darjeeling. Darjeeling being very close to 
Sikkim not just geographically but also socio-culturally and ethnically, many people 
from Sikkim supported him.). There were poll booths that were put up in Sikkim by 
the S kkim Government where the public could walk in at any time and cast their 
vote for Prashant Tamang free of cost. 


3. Do Northeast people feel alienated? 


Research indicated that people from Northeast do feel alienated from their own 
country. One online forum that indicates a sign of alienation is a group called 
‘North East India in ‘Facebook’. This group has 671 members and is created by 
Solomon Pudaite, UCCS Grad Student and the officer in charge is Chinpihoi 
Kipgen who resides in New York. The description of the forum reads "Do your 
facia features not match the country of origin stated on your passport? Maybe it 
does, but do you have more of a tolerance for bamboo than the bhangra? rice 
than chapati? Do people think your filipino, chinese, japanese, korean, south-east 
asian, mexican but are none of the above? Do you love meat and curry to an 
unbearable level of hotness? Do a lot of 80’s rock ballads bring back memories of 
village life? If you answered yes to at least 4 of these questions, well then this group 
is for you, you north-east Indian. Lets share, discuss and unite. Laugh, learn and 
love." 


lt has been found ir this research that people of Northeast are not recognized in 
their cwn county. Trey are mostly confused as being ~om China, Japan, Thailand, 
South East Asic, Napal, Tibet, Bhutan, and Korea. This may be due to the way their 
facial features are kutte irony of this is that even afer they mention their states, 
most Indians are unaware of such staies being a part of their country. From Jammu 
& Kashmir to Tami Nocu and from Punjab to West Eengal, these states are easily 
recognized but that’s where the boundary of the nation stops. What lies after West 
Bengal is a mystery o most. 


This shows a total lack of awareness and :his is due to less importance given to 
these states by the government and also the media. Even history and geography 
school text books "eature marginal or negligible content on these states. 


Notheast peoole balieve tha- media is regionally biased in covering issues. Some 
regions get mcre ccva-age than others thereby missi~g out important news matter. 
Media’s main focus teday is on entertainment news The agenda for media is to 
sell news, gair reacersaip ard TRP's. An article, 'Fourth Estate on Sale’ (2009) 
in Economic and Fo'iical Weekly argues how the Inc'an media is selling its soul to 
-he market and foretinc its claim to be an independent estate. If the media becomes 
a slave to the mar«et, Northeast may neve~ get the needed space in the media. 


conclusion 


This research provas that people from Northeast living in Bangalore are not satisfied 
with che kind of covercge and the space -hat is given to Northeast India by the 
ndia3 mainstream media. Media coverage if any Fas been seen to be mostly on 
Chirese incursions Fito. ndiar territory or on attacks kv militants. One phenomenon 
:hat was observed ir the responses given by the respondents was that, the Northeast 
peop e wrote ‘we’ cz ‘us’ when they addressed themselves and they wrote ‘them’ or 
‘they’ for rest of the people from India. This may also indicate that the Northeast 
people think cf fellow indiars as others and not ore among them. This may not 
on y be because of their physical features but also depicts the level of importance 
they are given in tha country. Thus leading to alisnation and also raising the 
porentiality for the bi-t of identity crises. 


Incian media from ts very roots has always been act vely involved and in instances 
has keen mace to rivcive as a platform for not jus- providing information to the 
pualiz but also as a forum for making the voice of the public reach those in power. 
Be it for the 220 years of co:onialism or the long sanding aspiration of being a 
deve oped count-y to -hat of the geographic diversities and distance, media in 
India has servad as a unifying force as we'l as an equalizer of power. 


Today media is considered to be one of the most powerful weapons that can bring 
drastic changes in the economy of the country, only if used in a proper way. It is 
time that media should contribute to the development of Northeast region; educate 
the common people, widening their thoughts and show that even the Northeastem 
states are very much a part of India. 
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AN EXPLORATIVE STUDY ON THE 
PSYCHOSOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF 
TERRORISM 


Raheemudheen P K* and Santhosh A M** 


Abstract 


Acts of terrorism are on an increase across the globe in general and 
within the nahon in specific. Each act of terrorism could be reckoned as 
the implicit index of peace and psychological status of the community 
in which it happens. An exploration into these psychosocial factors of 
one of the most dreadful manmade disasters- terrorism is logical in 
terms of both social urgency and academic significance. This study is 
an attempt fo unccver various psychosocial aspects of terronsm Sample 
consists of 210 adults from urban and rural area. A questionnaire 
consisting of closed end questions was prepared by the investigators 
and was used for data collection, and descriptive statistical techniques 
were performed for data analysis. Results of this study are under two 
sections; first sechon explains perceived causal factors of terrorism, 
namely perceived social injustice, antisocial behavioral patterns, 
traumatic childhood experiences, financial insecurity, family atmosphere, 
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strong pa:Sor towards ones’ religion or ideology and failure of 
country's defense system. This result also reveals that there is no 
prominent factor that alone can lead an indivizual to terrorism. The 
second secton explains the consequences and cftermaths of terrorism. 
It negatively 2fects positive mental health of community and social 
relations lize zeeling of insecurity, over-sensitivity. hyper-aleriness, fear, 
social witha-ceal, social isolation and Psychological distress Findings 
of this study Zemond community menial hea*h effort and conflict 
resolution 25 protective measures in the time of ‘error attacks and will 
help the people to cope with difficulties of this c-tack. 


Introduction 


“Mumbai, Novem»sr 26-29, 2008: in multiple attacks at 10 locations 160 dead, 
327 injured, Anmedaoxd, September 29, 2008: one Ecmb blast 1 dead, 15 injured. 
De hi, September 13,, 2008: five blast in three locations, 26 decd ,43 injured, 
Ahmedabad, July 26, 2008: Seventeen blast in 10 areas 5 dead ,1 60injured..., 
Bangalore, July 25.2028: biast in crowded city 2dzad, 20 injured , Jaipur, May 
13.2008:nine blasts i» market plcces 80 dead 200 injured, Uttar Pradesh, 
Ncvember 23,2007: Six Serial blasts in Varanasi, Faizabad and Lucknow, 4 killed., 
Hyderabad, Asgust2é ,2007 twin blasts at Lumbini Garden, 42killed. Hyderabad, 
May 18, 2007: bla:t ct Mecca Masjirh, 12 dead 50 injured. Panipat, February 19, 
2007: blast in twc zoazhes of Samjhautha Express, 56 Dead.” (India Today Jan, 
2095) 


it is a chilling Chronicle of the most serious threat that Independent India has had 
to "ace. This is a list of the dead and the injured in major terror strikes across India 
in the past two yaars. Indic, along with the rest =f the world, is shocked and 
stunned in the inc-eased attacks by terrorists across the globe, espscially in India. 
There has been a zor-inuous growth of terrorist orgcnizations and activities around 
the world in the tas: ten years. Fully militarizec and highly trained terrorist 
organizations rave smerged .n virtually all countries, with varied political, economic, 
and other objactises. 


In the current nati=nal environment, there is little qu 2stion that terrorism is among 
the gravest o? threats. Thesa terrorist attacks dest-5y the social, emotional and 
economic fabric »* our com munity. Since the evert of 26th September, Mumbai 
atacks terrorism bus become the subject of intense media interest, political debate 
and public scrutin=, -arougk well published discussion about motive of terronsm 
and its consequences n all levels. This situation demands more serious academic 
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effort to identify and evcluate the causal factors of terrorism and also its long 
lasting impact on the bases of Social science research. 


The present study is an attempt to uncover various psychosocial aspects of terrorism. 
Theoretical and empirica based exploration of terrorism is focused on describing 
and evaluating the perceived causal factors of terrorism according to the public, 
like injustice from authority, strong influence of ideology from different parts of 
society, family atmosphere, traumatic childhood expenence, poverty ,and behavioral 
trait (Psychopath) and analysis of Psychosocial effects, consequences of terrorism 
in different dimensions of community, that include impact on community mental 
health, that means increased terrorist environment will create feeling of insecurity 
/fear, uncertainty, over sensitivity , hyper alertness, Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder(PTSD)and Social withdrawal etc. All the important integral part of 
harmonious existences of community. 


This empirical based exploration for understanding terrorism, their acts of violence 
and aftermaths of this dreadful attack is logical in terms of both social urgency and 
academic significance. Scientific and professional Social Science literatures indicate 
that terrorism is a relatively recent topic of interest in the field of Psychology. Academic 
Psychology recognized ter-onism as a subject worthy of consideration only in 1982. 
In that year, Psychological Abstracs listed ten publications under this topic.” (Merari 
2004). And also there ara probably few areas in the social science literature in 
which so much is written cn the basis of so little research, perhaps as much as 80 
percent of the literature is not ressarch- based in any rigorous sense. (Schmid & 
Jongman, 1988) This void creates a serious challenge at many levels, from policy- 
level decisions about how a state should respond to terrorism and preventing 
masers in all level. In individual level decision about disaster preparedness , 
equipping individuals to attain psychological resistance resources (self-efficacy and 
social support) have diminished capacity for limiting the negative impact of terrorism 
and create awareness among people about evil effect of terrorism. So this study will 
fill that void fo an extent. 


1.2: Statement of problem P 5560 6 


This study is titled as "An Exploration into the Psychosocial Dimensions of Terrorism”. 


1.3: Objectives of study 
> Broad objective, 


Tc identify and analyze different psychosocial dimensions of terrorism. 
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> Specific cbjectives, 

* To explore perceived risk factors of terrorism 

* To identity impact of ter-orism on community mental health 
* To identity ir-cact of ter-orism on social relaticns 


* To evaluate ha ctitude and response of people about contemporary terrorist 
attacks 


1.4: Hypot-esis 
Being an explorative study, Fypotheses are not forred. 


1.5: Scope ol the study 


zady on intense public & madia interest subject terorism, demands more problem 
oriented stud es. Research on this topic has a wide scope, the sccpe of this study 
are given below: 


*  Thisstucy will hela ideritify the perceived causal factors of terrorism. It will be 
useful for st-ctegic planning and policy mak 1g of governments and other 
agencies for controlling and prevent on of terrorist activities 


* This study wil he p evaluate the aftermaths of terrorist attacks and possible 
impact cn ceramunity mental health and social -elations. It will help for strategy- 
making and nodule preparation for disaster p-eparedness. 


e This exclorctve study will be used as a reference for further social science 


research and academic work on terrorism. 


1.6: Limitatons of study 


Scme of the idertified limitations of the study are given below, 


*  Purposive sampling method used for sampl ag, but it is a non probability 
samplirg method. 


*  Datacclleced “rom a small group. 


*  Mostofparizipants are an indirect victim of terrorism. 
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* This study explores only the perceived causal factors according to the participants 
without any deep aralysis and intervention. 


Method 


Sampling 


Atotal of 210 participants were selected by purposive sampling method from adult 
population (above 18years} in different areas of Kerala. Most of the participants 
were indirect audience of terronst attacks but direct victims of terrorist attacks were 
also included. Samples vere distributed according to inclusive criteria of sample 
like sex of participant (Male & Female), residential states (urban & Rural) and 
educational statues (Higker education- above SSLC & low educated- below SSLC- 
Kerala state). 


Table.3.1 Sample distribution based on sex, education, and residence 





high educated low educated 





Measures 


A questionnaire consisting of 26 Closed end questions prepared by the investigator 
was employed for data collection. 


Development of questionnaire; 


This cuestionnaire is constricted through standardized method. First, around 50 
questions were prepared according to different aspects of terrorism. This evaluated 
and caecked its facial validity by a research expert. After that the expert consultation 
pre-test was conducted on 20 samples. According to responses from pre-test and 
guideline of the research expert items are modified, expectantly in wording and 
repetition of items etc. The final questionnaire contains 26 questions in Malayalam 
language. Questions were arranged with respect to different aspects of terrorism 

First part of question (lto 7) for personal details of respondent, from 8 to 17 
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quest ons for perceived zausol factors of terrorism ard last part 18 to 26 for impact 
of te--orism on community mantal health aad Social relation. 


Prozedures 


The above mentioned cuestionnaire was administrated to participants individually. 
The, were provided all -he necessary instructions and a short discretion about this 
stucy before, had tz d trat their responses would be kept confidentially. After having 
corr pleted the questiornaire, it was collected back. 


Stcristical analysis 


The sample aralysis wcs performed by using descriptive statistical techniques. 


Result & Diszussion 


Resulis of this sud» are arranged with respezt to the cifferent aspects of terronsm. In 
firs- perceived causc factors were explainec, there ars total 18 results in tnis aspect. 
Second part contcias rasult related to impact of terorism. It is again divided into 
different sub crouzs bcsed on different ccatributina factors of mental health and 
soc cl relations. Results are presented by tre help o` figures and tables. The exact 
questions which we-e g ven to participants are presented before each result. Along 
witt eack result a saor discussion is also given. 


4.2.1: Do you think terrorism is a major social problem 
faced by the present society? 








Figure 4.2.1: Terrorism is a response -o social injustice 
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The above diagram indicates that 90. % of the respondents considers terrorism as 
a major social threat, while only 10% of the respondents feel it is not a threat to the 
society. 

4.2. 2: Perceived causes of terrorism 


1. 4.1.2 : Is terrorism a reaction towards social injustices (isolation and separation)? 





Figure 4.2.2: Terrorism is a response to social injustice 


From the above figure it is clear that 41% of respondents believe that terrorism is 
the response to social injustice. The study reveals that the negative responsibilities 
from the part of those in authorities especially administrative and judicial powers 
enhances the terrorist activities. 


4.2.3: Can the traumatic childhood experiences lead 
a person into terrorism? 


" nves 
E139% | ONe 





Figure 4.2.3: Role of traumatic childhood experience 


The above table indicates that the majority (61.4%) believes that traumatic childhood 
experiences don’t a make person terrorist. But 38.6% believe that the early child 
hood experienres are important determinants for leading a person to terrorism. 
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4.2.4: What is the reason youth gets highly attracted 
to -errorisme 








Figure 4.2.4: The recson why youth gets arracted to terrorism? 


The above result show that 3096 people believe that vigourness of youth is causal 
factors of terrorism zmc 25% cf the participant believe influence of ideology may be 
causal factors of terro~sm while 45 96 believe risk factor of terrorism is some thing 
else. 


4.2.5: Do vou think that an incividual is lead to 
ter-orism due to strong passion towards his nation, 
class and rel gion? 





Figure 4.2.5: Causal factor -strong passion towards his nation, class and religion 


This result is revealed that 52% believe that strong passion towards one's nation, 
class and religion doesn’t lead a person to terrorisn , While 48 Agrees that the 
above mentiored -i2« leads 3 person to terrorism . 
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4.2.6 |s financial insecurity or poverty a cause for 
terrorism? 





Figure 4.2.6: Financial insecurity as a cause of terrorism 


While taking into consideration the role of financial insecurity, only 22% of the 
respondents perceive it as a causal factor on the other hand 33% disagree to this 
view. But a larger percentage of respondents consider it a causal factor only in 
some cases. 


4.2.7 Do any religious thoughts or ideology support 
the terrorism? 





Figure 4.2.7 Religious thoughts or ideology support the terrorism 


From the opinion of respondents, it is under study that majority of them perceive 
that no religious thoughts or ideology support the terrorism. But rest of the respondent 
perceive it as a cause. 
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4.2.8 Does family atmosphere lead a person to 
terrorism? 





Figure 4 2.3 Family atmosphere leads c person to terrorism 


Taking into occo.4t the role of family atmosphere or environment, 59% of the 
respondents disagree with this statement and 4196 cgree that influence of family on 
ind'vidual is cn impo-tant determinant among factors leading to terrorism. (Figure 
42.3) 


4.2.9 Does any behavioural problem (e.g.: anti-social 
behaviour) ead an individual to terrorism? 








Figure 4.2.9: Casual factor- behavioral problem 


From the diagram its clear that majority of respondents (729€) believe that antisocial 
personality trait zf cr individual has key role in making a person terrorist. While 
small percertags (2396) feels that antisocial behav oral patters doesn't necessarily 
lead a perscn tc be c terrorist. 
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4.2.10: Does the failure of defense system of the 
nation increase terrorist activities? 














Figure 4.2.10:Casual factor -failure of defense system of nation 


Trying to find the role of security system of nation in controlling terrorism, 60% of 
the respondents think that there is inefficiency and irresponsibility of nation security. 
And defense system is perceived as major contributory factor that paves way for 
terrorism on the other hand40% object to this view. 


From the above results evident that there is no single factor alone that leads an 
individual to terrorism. But as per the opinion of the respondents, antisocial 
behavioral patterns in an individual are the prominent key risk factor among other 
risk factors of terrorism. 


4.3.: IMPACTS OF TERRORISM ON COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Insecurity & Fear 


4.3.1: Do you think increased terrorist activities and 
attacks eftect the security of our nation? 














Figure 4.3.1;Impact on security of our nation 
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4.3.2: Does a frequent terrorist atack create insecure 
feeling among people? 





Figura 4.3.2: Impact-insecurity & Fear-EMBED MSGrauph. 


Result. 4.3.1 (Figs-e 4 3.1) indicates that 93.3% of respondents feel that the terrorist 
activities and attazks have a negative influence cn the security of nation.. From 
result.4.3.2, (Figure 4.3.2) it is clear that frequent terrorist attacks have created a 
cha lenging situ3ioa in terms of perscnal security thus creating a feeling of 
“insacurity” and “ear”. 92.496 of respondents have agreed to this point 


Hyper- ale-ness 


4.3.3: Do small sounds in crowded or public places 
create fear among people? 





Figure 4.3.3: Impact - Hyper clertness 
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4.3.4: Do you feel suspicious while seeing a bag or 
packets lying unattended? 











Figure 4.3.4-: Impact- Hyper alertness 


It is another impact of terrorism which is of a greater importance From result.4.3.3 
(Figure 4.3.3) and Result . 4.3.4(Figure 4.3.4) it is clear that majority of respondents 
feel that they have become more alert and sensitive to even smaller sounds in open 
places as they perceive them as indications of some attacks or blasts. 


4.3.5: The increased in terrorist activities lead to violent 
behavior among adolescents and youth 








Figure 4.3.5 Impact — modeling in children 


4.3.6: Do the terrorist activities carried out in the 
name of certain ideologies create faulty modeling in 


children? 





Figure 4.3.6 :Impact - faulty modeling in children 
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Results. 4.3.52nd rasu t.4.5.6 shows that terrorist actvities have a negative impact 
on youthas well az n children. In children, terronst activities cause faulty modeling 
and n youth it cases o erhance aggressive behavior. 


4.3.7: Do ycu feel fear to interact with strangers during 
traveling or in public programmes? 





Figure 4.3.7: Impoct - Social withdrawal 


4.3.8: Are you afraid to spend more time in crowded 
cities or puclic places? 





Figure 4.3.8: Impact - Social withdrawal 


The cbove result 4.3.7 saysthat 70% of the respondents feel fear and anxiousness 
to interact wit strcngers and result 4.3.8 reveals ihat 53% of respondents are 
afrz d to spend mote time in crowded c tes. They observe strangers very doubtfully 
anz each and ever: momenr they expect a terrorist attack. It will negatively affect 
inc dual soc al rs at ons ard it will lead to Social &olation. 
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Personal freedom:- 


4.3.9: Does the tight security in the name of terrorist 
attacks make peoples life difficult? 








Figure 4.3.9 Impact - Personal freedom 


Out of 210 participants of this study 63% agree that tight security in the name of 
terrorist attacks makes peoples life difficult. Some of this restriction will be a negative 
consequent on personal freedom, it’s an especially more serious issue in town 
areas. 


From results of above aspects, it is evident that these consequences have a negative 
impact on the mental health in individual as well as community level. Feeling of 
insecurity, fear, social withdrawal, oversensitivity, hyper alertness, psychological 
distress etc. These results throw light on the fact that terrorism remains a great 
challenge to positive mental health of community. 


Conclusions of the study 


* — The result of this study makes it evident that people become terrorists in different 
ways in different roles and for different reasons. 


* The first major result reveal some causal factors of terrorism according to 
public, they are perceived social injustice, antisocial behavioral patterns, 
traumatic childhood experience, financial insecunty, family atmosphere, strong 
passion towards ones’ religion or ideology and failure of defense system.The 
second major finding of the study says about consequences of terronsm. It 
negatively affects some contributing factors of positive mental health and social 
relations like feeling of insecurity, over-sensitivity, hyper-alertness, fear, social 
withdrawal, social isolation and Psychological distress 
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The above fircing highl ght that terrorism became a global reality with very 
underlining casse, man festation and impact cn public health. 


This demands potential importance of community mental health effort as 
protective mecsuves in the time of terrorists attacks. 


More researc o1 this subject is necessary to determine its extent to which 
support helps peosle to cope with difficulties o- this horrible attack 


This study will cort-ibute something to the on-going effort to learn more about 
psychology o^-er-orism ro some extent. 


Suzgestions for further stucies 


The present study considers certain perceived causal factors and consequences 
of terrorism. 


Further studies cre possible on cognitive, behcvioral & emotional aspects of 
-errorism. 


Certain conseq. ences like Post traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), anxiety, 
aggression, ctert’on deficiency demand more deep clinical oriented research 
and interventions. 


The resul's of his study can be utilized for furthe- researches and interventions 
in relatec arecs like disaster preparedness, rehcbilitation, public policy making 
on terror sm 3 C. 


The present stc was conducted on a smaller sample. A study with a greater 
sample s ze crd d rect v.ctims of terrorist attacks can help to yield better results. 


In this dasa wzs ccllected by using a questionncire prepared by an investigator 
himself. Using sterdardized tools for data collect on will help yield more accurate 
results. 
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TREND AND PATTERN OF AGED SEX 
RATIO N KARNATAKA: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


Sowmyashree K L* and B N Shivalingappa** 


Abstract 








Sex ratio Pı Karnataka is becoming adverse to women, but is favourable 
for women when aged sex ratio is noticed. It iz because of difference 
in the life =xpectancy of different sexes, which .eads to feminization at 
olderages It shows that female aged populatizn has been increasing 
drastcallr *hcr their male ccunter-part. As a result of this trend the 
aged sex otic nas been at a faster rate increa: ng decade by decade 
but wdel, diffe-s amcng different taluks or different spatial units. It is in 
this conte«, the present paper is an endeavou- to analyse the spatio- 
temporal zatte7ns of old age sex ratio in Karnataka taking taluk as an 
unit of arclysis based on secondary data. C-cropleth technique is 
used for mapphg. The study reveals that the state has higher elder sex 
ratio thar: rhe ceneral sex ratio, from 1971-2021. 
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Introduction 


The sex composition of population is conveniently expressed by sex ratio; most 
common practice is to describe it as "the number of females per 1000 males or viz 
-a viz. The balance between the sexes is an important aspect of population structure, 
because all other populat on characteristics may be influenced by the ratio between 
the sexes and it is also an impcrtant indicator of gender disparity in a society. 
However the sex composition of the present population is determined by the life 
expectancy, trends of birth, death rates and migration. 


Sex rctio in Karnataka is becoming adverse to women, but is favourable for women, 
when aged sex ratio is noticed. It is because of difference in the life expectancy of 
different sexes, which leads to feminization at older ages. It shows that female aged 
population has been increasing at a faster rate than their male counter-part. As a 
result ofthis trend the aged sex raho has been rapidly increasing decade by decade 
though widely differs among different taluks or different spatial units. 


It is attempted in this paper to analyse the spatio - temporal pattern of sex ratio in 
Karnataka taking taluk as unit of analysis. The temporal trend is analysed for a 
period of 40 years from 1971 to 2001 and spatial analysis is also confined to the 
same penod. The present study s based entirely on secondary data taken from 
census reports and choropleth technique is used for the analysis of the data. 


The Aged population is defined as those who are 60 years and above, which is 
normally adopted in most of the studies and the aged sex ratio means the ratio 
between male and female elders. 


Study area 


Karnetaka state lies in the south-western part of the peninsular India. The state 
Karnotaka's extends for about 750 Kms from north to south and about 400 Kms 
from east to west. Total land area is 1.91 791 sq kms. It accounts for 5.83% of the 
total area of the country (32 88 lakhs sq Kms) and ranks 8th among the major 
states of India in terms of size. As per the 2001 census the state's population is 5.27 
crores out of which 2.68 crores are males and 2.58 crores are females. 


Kamataka occupies 9th place in India with regard to population. In 2001 state has 
27 districts, 175 Taluks, 745 Hoblis, and 254 urban centres. 
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Discussicn 


1. The trend of Gene-al and Aged Sex ratio of Karnataka - A Comparative 
Analysis: 


lt is e compenent of demographic study with which one can identify the relatively 
strength of mele and female population. In this sect on it is attempted to compare 
the general ard aged sex ratio of the state from 1971 to 2001. There is a positive 
relctionship between ictal ard aged sex ratio (Correlation Co-efficient - 0.8). 


Table.1 General and Aged Sex ratio of Karnataka 


. 957 


963 






Source: Cersus of India 


Chart.1 General and Aged Sex rati» of Karnataka 
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The table and chart 1 depicts that both general and old age sex ratios have been 
fluctuating from 1971 to 2001 and the significant point is that, compared to general 
sex ratio (964) elderly sex ratio is much above with 1111 female elders per 1000 
males according to 2001. But the temporal trend of aged sex ratio is changing 
rapidly than that of general sex raho (chart. 1). Both the ratios were less and almost 
similar (957 for general sex raho and 959 for aged sex ratio) in 1971 increasing, 
after words though these was slight decline in 1991, showed improvement in 2001. 
However, the gap between the general and old age sex ratio of the state has been 
getting wider thus reflecting the fact that females are predominant at older ages, 
leading to feminization at older ages. 


It is mainly determined by differential life expectancy of the different sexes (female 
life expectancy was more comparing to male life expectancy). The male life 
expectancy grew from 50 years in 1971 to 63.1 years in 2001 where as the female 
life expectancy has increased from 49 years to 66.7 years in the same penod 
(table2). As result of this female population is growing rapidly decade by decade 
leading to high sex ratio at older ages. 


Table.2 Life expectancy by gender and Aged sex ratio 


50 49 959 
63.1 66 7 1111 


Source: Hand book of Karnataka 2001 






Aged sex ratio 






2. Pattern of General and Aged Sex ratio of Karnataka: A Geographical 
Analysis: 


In Karnataka, both the general and old age sex ratio has been unfavourable to 
females during 1971 and after words it started increasing especially at older ages. 
But it widely differs from taluk to taluk of Karnataka. 


In Kamataka state also it is found very clearly that there are wide differences in the 
sex ralio of the both overall and elderly population. Taluks of high Aged sex ratio 
(above 1000 females per 1000 males) have increased nearly three-fold from 59 
taluks in 1971 to 157 taluks in 2001 and around 90% of the taluks have high 
female population in 2001 (fig.1), while taluks of lower sex ratio ranging below 
900 have tremendously decreased from 80 taluks to only one taluk; there by bringing 
to light the fact that the females have higher life expectancy than the males, which 
leads to high old age sex ratio in 2001. Therefore this high sex ratio considered as 
a serious matter by the demographers and social scientists including geographers. 
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Table. 3 Spario - temporal variation in the range of General and Old age sex 
"utio of the taluks of Karnatcka state 















General sex ratio* Old age Sex ratio** 


rad -- qw] | 2001 


No of No. of No. of No. of 96 
Telaks Taluks Taluks Taluks 
900 - 100C 


Q9 
146 146 17 
> 1000 2 12 14 157 


Source: * census of India 1971 & 2001 — ** computed by the authors 







< 900 











An analysis of taHe3 pertaining to the number of tzluks in three ranges of elders 
and general sex ra io cver time indicates that number of taluks in higher sex ratio 
has gone up t59 to 157 for elder sex ratio and 21 to 25 taluks for general sex ratio) 
drastically fram 1271 t 2001 in the state, but on th2 contrary number of taluks in 
lower sex ratio has gore down from 9 to 5 in case general sex ratio and 80 to only 
one in case of old ace sex ratio in she same period. In the range between 900- 
1C00, the nu nbe- -emains same for overall sex ratio, out decreased from 35 to 17 
for aged sex ratio 


1. Areas of High Agad Sex ratio (> 1000) 


The area of righ aged sex ratio stretches over 59 (34%) taluks in 1971 and it 
increased to “57 £9% taluks in 2001 where female population exceed 1000 male 
pcpulation ard e cht of these districts (1971) are located in southern and coastal 
pcr: of the sate, ~iz , Alur (1103 for old age ard 993 for general sex ratio), 
Channarayaaatnz (1007 for old age and 1023 far general sex ratio), K.R.Pete 
(1222 for old age anc 1015 for general sex ratio), Udupi (1107 for old age and 
1151 for genera sex atio), Daksina kannada (1° 39 for old age and 1028 for 
gereral sex ratio , Ka-kala (1074 for old age and 1043 for general sex ratio), 
Coondapurc (1219 for old age and 1117 for general sex ratio) and one taluk 
namely Karvara (123 for old age and 1041 for general sex ratio) and remaining 
51 taluks are concentrcted in Northern Kamataka ard Hyderabad Karnataka (taluks 
of Bagalkote, Ra chur, Gulbarga, Bijapura and Dharwadh districts) and Badami 
ta uk has firstrank n tre aged sex ratio (1418 aged sex ratio and 1005 for general 
sex ratio). The higa Aged sex ratio in these areas moy be because of higher general 
sex ratio in trese creas which leads to high old age sex ratio. 
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Aged Sex ratio (1971) Aged Sex 1atio (2001) 


“oe 








Fig.1 Aged and General sex ratio of Karnataka State (1971 and 2001) 


Further the area of higher aged sex ratio in 2001 stretches over 157 taluks covering 
around 89% of the total taluks except few taluks in Bangalore, Tumkur etc remaining 
all the taluks have more than 1000 female elders per thousand male elders. It 
shows the areas of high aged sex ratio is larger than low aged sex ratio in 2001, it 
reveals that the intensity of the process of female elders population growth, which is 
more compared to their male counter-part. 


2. Areas of Moderate Aged Sex ratio (900-1000) 


The sex ratio of aged population in the range 900 - 1000 represents the medium 
sex ratio. The medium aged sex ratio has been found in 35 taluks; covering 2096 of 
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tha total taluks in 197 1 and it decreased 1017 taluks (1096) in 2001. These taluks 
are mainly concertrated in few taluks in coastal, northern and south Karnataka 
(Few taluks ir Chema-ajanagara, Mandya, Tumkur, Hassan, Dakshin Kannada, 
Kolzr, Davangere, Uttara Kannada, Bijapura etc.) n 1971 and in 2001 aged sex 
ratiz is noticed in ` 7 cistricts, covering only 10%. 


Further general saz ratio is concentrated 1 46 taluks both in 1971 and 2001. 
3. Areas of ow agad Sex ratio («900) 


In 8) taluks of scuthern Karnatakc (of tFese 7 talsks are located in Hyderabad 
kcr^ataka viz. Inci. Bidar, AZalpura, Alland, Basavkalyana, Bhalki and Santapur) 
have aged sex rario caes not exceed 900 females per 1000 male elders in 1971. 
General sex ratic also decreased from 7 taluks in 1971 to 5 taluks in 2001. 


Finally lower aged sex ration in 2001 is found in o^ly one taluk namely Arkalgud 
(875). It shovs that the high old age sex ratio has concentrated in all the taluks of 
Karnataka state. | reveals that the sex ratio was more in older ages leading to 
feminization at olr ages. 


It ras been noticed that (Table.3 and Fig. 1) in high sex ratio has been increasing 
bott general and aged population, especially in cld age sex ratio increasing at 
faster rate compcrad t5 general sex ratio, while low sex ratio has been declining in 
bot general anc aged population and medium sex ratio is remaining same for 
general sex ratio in Ecth the decades, but medium aged sex ratio has decreased 
fror 1971 1020€ . 


Cenclusior 


The analysis mace above lead us to the following conclusions 


* Both genercl anc old age sex ratio has been zy large increasing from 1971 
and main sigmifizant point is that, compared tc general sex ratio (964) elderly 
sex has beer drcsically increasing. Both the ra3os were low and almost similar 
(957 for genzral sex ratio and 959 for agec sex ratio) in 1971 which has 
increased ir 19E1, it (1991) declined and again showing improvement in 
2001. 


* Aged sex rario was mainly determined by the life expectancy of the different 
sexes. The male life expectancy grew from 50 years in 1971 to 63.1 years in 
2001 wherecs he female life expectancy has i-icreased from 49 years to 66,7 


years in the same period (table2). As result of this female aged population is 
growing rapidly decade by decade leading to higher sex ratio at older ages. 


The area of high aged sex ratio stretches over 59 taluks in 1971 and it has 
increased to 157 taluks in 2001 where female population exceeds male 
population and eight of these districts (1971) are located in southern and 
coastal part of the state and remaining 51 taluks are concentrated in Northern 
Karnataka and Hyderabad Karnataka. 


The area of higher aged sex ratio in 2001 stretches over 157 taluks covering 
around 8996 of the total taluks except few taluks in Bangalore, Tumkur etc 
remaining all the taluks have more than 1000 female elders per thousand 
male elders. 


The medium proportion of aged sex ratio has been found in 35 taluks; covering 
20% of the total taluks in 1971 and it decreased to17 taluks (1096) in 2001. 


In 1971, 80 taluks of Karnataka state did not have more than 900 female 
elders per 1000 male elders, but it tremendously decreased to one taluk in 
2001 namely Arkalgud (875). It shows the old age sex ratio is high with more 
females per thousand males in all the taluks. It reveals that the sex ratio was 
more in older ages leading to feminization at older ages. 


Around 89% of the taluks in 2001 have high old age sex ratio, (Almost all the 
taluks have high elders sex ratio) having its direct impact on the demand for 
health, financial and social services for elders from the government and the 
family. Therefore, it nseds appropriate programmes and policies from the 
government for welfare of the elders, particularly female elders. 
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CONSC'O/JSNESS OF YOGA IN 
REDUCING STRESS AMONG 
ADOLESCENTS 
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Abstract 















In spite cf eaensive research all over the glcbe, decreasing quality of 
life, increasing heal'h hazards, social unrest, student unrest, etc. are all 
differert exp-essions of stress. Selye and Le-i (1975) defined “stress 
as a noaspecfic, conventional and phylogene“c basic response pattern, 
the pnmary function of which is to prepare the body for physical activity 
such az resistance or flight". Stanley Hall Jescribes the penod of 
adolescence as “a period of great stress and strain, storm and sinfe.” 
Develoorertally, cdolescents are not initiall- too capable of handling 
much s ress in their Ives and it affects their academic and personal life. 
Bu, mcr & more researches reveal that yoga is an important fool for 
reduction of stress. With special concem F 1s helping teenagers in 
dealing vita stress and thus is one of the forsmost objectives of Yoga. 
In this cse: there is a need to create conscizusness of Yoga to reduce 
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stress during adolescence in academic and personal life among 
adolescents. Secondary physical education teachers have to take 
initiatives in imparting and practicing yoga in school, in addition a 
separate Yoga subject can be incorporated at secondary level; 
supportively suitable curriculum should be structured by the concerned 
organization in the view of adolescent-student to help them in reducing 
anxiety and stress. 

Key Words: yoga, stress & adolescents. 
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Introduction 


Scientific and technological progress all over the globe has made man highly 
sensitive, critical & creative. His intellect has gained tremendous power of analysis. 
He has unraveled subtle mysteries of nature and understood the general laws of 
nature. But in spite of extensive research all over the globe, decreasing quality of 
life, increasing health hazards, social unrest, student unrest, etc. are all different 
expressions of stress, have shown no trend of decrease. Over the last two decades, 
it has also been a special concern with adolescents. 


Stress 


Selye and Levi (1975) defined “stress as a nonspecific, conventional and phylogenetic 
basic response pattern, the primary function of which is to prepare the body for 
physical activity such as resistance or flight’. 


In fact, stress is a many faceted process that occurs in reaction to events or situations 
in the environment called Stressors. Taylor (1995) has concluded that there are 
three major antecedent sources of stressful behavior, stressful life events, stress in 
work place, and stress in families. But in the modem times, adolescents are facing 
a huge amount of stress in school life, personal life & family life. 


Stress in Adolescents 


Stanley Hall describes the period of adolescence as “a period of great stress and 
strain, storm and strife.” Adolescents experience good stress and bad stress on a 
daily basis. Good stress is best described as the adrenaline rush they feel when they 
rise to challenges. Bad stress feeds on worry, fear and anxiety, and creates a vicious 
cycle of harmful stress that can lead to health problems. Bad stress can also get 
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embedded invo their lfs whea it's consistent; like the stress that comes from ongoing 
work-related ssues, peer group & fami y struggles, cr relentless financial problems. 


Developmerally cdolsscents are not initially too ccpable of handling much stress 
in their lives and t arects their academic and personal life. 


Yoga 


Yoga is the way o^ ntegrating body with the spirit. It s a high state of consciousness. 
“oga leads the csoirznt to he awakening of the ‘Divine’ within. The history and 
tradition of cncient India g ves us suficient information about the fruitfulness of 
prectice of yoga Tha etymology suggests that the term yoga is derived from the 
Sanskrit word ‘ys’, means ‘to yoke’, unite and join together as one. It is the 
bringing togethe- >t -wo things-body and spirit into a relationship. In general yoga 
refe-s to a cedair "ange of methods and techniques of contemplation. Specifically 
speaking, yoga rssers to a school of Hindu philoscohy with a particular emphasis 
2a contemplative ectniques. 


Yoga Sutra of Patanjali 


twas Patanjali wFo systematically presented the yoga sutras. He presents yoga as 
a means of medfation and concentration. According to him, yoga means, “chitha 
srithi nirodhan yoga," means, it is the complete cessation of all the mental activities. 
?atanjali's basic hevght was not Gcd realisation, but the removal of pain and 
a lments. Later it beccr»e more God centred and meny religious groups incorporated 
joga into their da ly practices as a means for realisation of God. 


Stages of yoga 
Pranjali has suggested eight stages of yoga. There-or it is also known as ‘ashtanga 
yoga’. 


* Yama: (abst=ntiio1s) non-violence, non-lying, reon-covetousness, non-sensuality 
and non-possessiveness 


*  Niyama: (ozse^ ances) purity. contentment, custerity, study and surrender to 
God 


*  Asana: (posture! the seated posi-ion used for meditation 


*  Pranayamc: (»-eath control) it is the control af the life force 
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*  Prathyahara: (abstraction) withdrawal of sense organs from external objects 
*  Dharana: (concentration) fixing the attention on a single object 
* Dhyana: (meditation) intense contemplation 


* — Samadhi: (self-realisation or liberation of the self) merging consciousness with 
the object of meditation. This is the point of God realisation. 


From time immemorial, yoga has been flounshing. In this modern era yoga has 
become inevitable to every individual. In this modern world, which is more than a 
jungle, it still becomes imperative for everyone who is mentally and physically 
haunted, to practice yoga to lead a stress free life. 


The old saying in Sanskrit "Avidya asmita raga dvesa abhinivesha Klesah” 
which means, in our original state we are totally stress-free. We are blissful. That 
state devoid of any tensions and pressures, even thinking or feeling is the source of 
a bliss, knowledge, creativity and freedom. We may call it perfection; patanjali 
calls it swaroopa (self). When this stage gets disturbed, there will an imbalance 
even at the subtlest level, thinking starts. Avidya — Ignorance has set in, says 
patanjali. This ‘Avidya’ leads to further thinking and we start limiting ourselves: 
constriction, pressurization or stress is built up. This saying seems to be very 
appropriate in modern day context all over the world. 


Supportively, Christian Perring (2004) has developed a DVD consisting of two 
main Yoga practices, one for stress prevention, and the other for stress relief, both 
35 minutes long. For those whose lives are full of anxiety and emotional difficu 'ty, 


and wFo are looking for non-medical ways to feel better, this stress management 
DVD could be helpful. 


Peterhutch (2008) Yoga for Stress Management, Yoga for Stress Relief, Conductsd 
a Research on a group of people in which Hatha Yoga - the type of yoga which has 
a significant impact on ones muscular strength, flexibility, balance and endurance. 
The studies revealed that , the group of people who practiced yoga, regularly 
reaveled that after eight weeks - on average - the flexibility of this group improved 
by 14% to 3596. 


More & more researches reveal that yoga is an important tool for reduction of 
stress. Corresponding to this an objective of Yoga is to attain absolute peace and 
calm of mind and body. With special concern it is helping teenagers in deal with 
stress is thus one of the foremost objectives of Yoga. Yoga music has been found to 
be effective in helping people and especially Dept.teenager's dealing with stress 
and mental exertions. It gives them strength, health and flexibility. Hence, Yoga is 
considered an excellent choice in stress-management. 
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In th s aspect thee is 3 need to create conscioussess of Yoga to reduce stress 
durirg adolescen=3 in academic and personal life cmong adolescents. 


Suggestions tp enhance Consciousness of yoga 
among ado escents 


As rrultiple st sdies have concluded, a daily Yoga practice provides the time and 
space to expe3enza the sensations of the body, and to interpret them. In this aspect 
the sacondar, ph: scal education teachers have to take initiatives in imparting and 
pracicing yoga in schcol. In addition a separate Yoga subject can be incorporated 
at secondary level- ssaportively suitable curriculun should be structured by the 
concerned organization in the view of adolescent students to help them in reducing 
arxiety and stess 'esulting i» better health, better mood, and better concentration 
throughout the dav. 


Conclusion 


Tre affect of the latesi academic scenario spelt in tems of stress and problems that 
are encounterec among adolescents is a majcr cause of concern among 
academicians, asi can have a major impact on the health. In this regard teachers, 
parents and ccacem cians should consider yoga as an important :ool in reducing 
stress among adolescents aad promote yoga in the school curriculum. 
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Abstract 














As part of developing a parenting skill development programme, 60 
couples were interviewed. The parents were selected randomly from a 
school in Bangalore city. Their 60 adolescents were interviewed using 
Parent Bonding Instrument (brief current) (Klimids 1992) to understand 
what they perceive about their parents’ parental behaviors. The results 
show a trend that mothers being more controlling and fathers giving 
more freedom. The study throws light on the needs of having similar 
studies done with larger samples which will help in working for 
strengthening parent adolescent bond. 

Key words: Parenting, teenagers, parental behaviors. 


Introduction 


The relationship between adolescents and their parents are discussed in ditferent 
platforms in connection with the betterment of adolescent parent relationship. As a 
social role, parents, in their dyadic relationship with their children, perform behaviors 
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associated with the parental role and children reciprocate to those behaviors. 
Parenting on anotasr angle, can be understood by casely looking ct the reciprocal 
relationship parens encounter with their children. Parents get their fulfillment in 
their parenting roE only through these exchanges they receive from their children. 
S> a lot depends an t-e children also for parenting to be meaningful, effective and 
pleasurable. Every ccuple when they see their children as the fulfillment of their 
haar’s desire in hair changing family life cycles, f nds new meaning in their life 
because of the presetce of and behaviors with ck:ldren. Literatures talk largely 
about the behaviors cf parents towards children. Its time to find out whether these 
behzviors are clearly nterpreted by their children especially teenagers as they are 
rot simply passive respondents to parenting practices and actively shape their 
parents’ behavio- towards themselves leading parent child dealings become 
transactional (Am»srt 2004). 


The parental roles and responsibilities are characterized by bonding, disciplining, 
educating the ch ld, taking care of the general wellbeing and protection, and 
teing sensitive. While most individuals view thes= characteristics as important 
components of pa-en-rg, the relative weighting in terms of importance and frequency 
varies developmerial«. That is, what a parent does n terms of parenting an infant 
cilfe-s from parening children at other child developmental points in time. This 
theo is not only useful in understanding and working with parents, but also for 
exolonng parenta s nilarihes and differences (e.g., cultural) as well as child 
cevelopment outcomes (e.g., social development) 3arbara 2005). 


Stud es reveal that the adolescents perceived pareris to be less supportive against 
whar parents cons cerad themselves to be (Gaylord 2003), more permissive and 
cuthoritarian than parents viewed themselves as morz authoritative (Smetana 1994). 
Droppleman and 3zhasfer (1963) stated that the same sex parent is more controlling 
than the opposite ze» parent. The boys reported that mothers used to allow more 
cutanomy than fa hers and the giris reported thai fathers gave more autonomy 
1323 mothers. Moers are reported as more lovirg and affectionate and as less 
ignoring and negleci rg and fathers were scored as less caning and possibly more 
cerirolling (Klimids ` $92). 


There is a timeless a-gument between parents and their adolescents on the ability 
and the level of urcerstanding each other. In that coriext of arguments, its worthwhile 
to examine whethe- i-e parental behaviors are interpreted correctly by the teenagers 
from. their feedbac« chout their parents in the context when studies say that there is 
decline in the paer- adolescent relationship during adolescence (McGue et al 
2005 ). The paper is intended to explain what adolescents think about the parenting 
practices of their parerts. 60 teenagers whose parents were selected for a parenting 
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skills development program from a school were administered Parent Bonding 
Instrument -Brief Current-(Klimids 1992) and interviews focused on what they find 
in the parent adolescent relationship. This scale assessed the perception of the 
adolescents about their parents in view of the last three months. The scale has four 
sub items such as care, rejection, control and autonomy. There are 8 items for 
father and another same 8 items for mothers. A total of the items score show the 
result of each person scores in each items. 


Results and discussions 


The results showed that the adolescents in the study consisted of female (51.7%) 
and mole (48.3%) belonging to 14 years (3596), 12 years (26.7%) and 15 years 
(2096) of age, who studied at 9th (35%), 8th (23.396), 7th (21.796) and 10th 
(18.396) standard. All of them staved with both parents in Bangalore city. Majority 
(5596) belonged to Hindu religion followed by Christianity. 


The analysis throws light on certain areas where parents can improve by being 
conscious about their parental behaviors towards the adolescents. When enquired 
about what they expect form their parents, the adolescents reported that (38.396) 
they do not expect anything from their parents. Whereas adolescents also expected 
paren: to help in their studies(31 796), appreciate teenagers for the good things 
they do (26.796), allow freedom (16.796) and avoid forcing them to get things done 
(6.7%). Adolescents also have reported that they would want to be trusted (3.396) 
appreciated (5%), to be treated as a friend (1.796) and not to be shouted at (3.3%). 
Adolescents are also aware about what their parents expect from them in terms of 
studying well (71.796), and good behavior (11.796). This result shows concerns 
that majority of parents expects only good studies from their adolescents. 


Table No. 1 scores of Parent Bonding 


S. No ITEMS Father (N= 2 Mother |  Meter(N-é0) — | al 
E sue: 
2.8 


3.1 













ho 


Rejection 






Control 


Autonomy 


The table ( No.1) describes the scores of Parent Bonding Instrument (PBI-BC)IEF. 
Mothers use more care (mean score of 3.1 with standard deviation of 1) than 
fathers (2.8) In terms of the rejection dimension, mothers have scored a mean of 
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.2] where as fathers rave scored |.|.Mothers use more control (mean score of 2) 
than fathers (mean score of 1.9). When it comes to autonomy aspect, fathers 
szcred (mear scoe 5f 2.3 with standard deviaticn of 95) more than mothers 
(means score of 2.2 wth standard deviation of .84: 


The results emphasize ən cedain issues at this level that there are some unhealthy 
Ecrental behavio-s cr ack cf healthy parental behsviors towards adolescents. In 
Ind cn society it is cbserved that most of the parents would like their children study 
well at any cest. he curren: study also doesn't sa anything different. However, 
though less in nuribe; there are teenagers who ikes to be trus-ed, respected, 
cppreciated, -recced cs friend, and not punished This shows healthy patterns of 
expectations from isenagers. lis very well understocc from the statements of Ambert 
(2CCA) that crildren are not simply passive respondenis to parenting practices. The 
curent paper alsz reveal a trend that mothers seem to be controlling and care 
giving while fathers 3i«& more autonomy to their teenagers. The current study restates 
the-indings o^ Droppleman and Schaefer in 1963 hat there is difference between 
the care and reject or of both fathers and mothers, as mothers being more caring 
cnd essrejecing The findirgs go against the report of Sirohi and Chouhan, mat 
fathers are more contolling than mothers 


Conclusion 


This study helps tre rrental health professionals, “amily practitioners as well as 
parenting expertis to kok into the details of what teenagers perceive about their 
parents while wor« ng with parents and adolescents. Further study and analysis is 
raqu red to make 2a la-ger samples to clanfy these findings and draw conclusions. 
For making ar effective bond between these two generations, it requires responsible, 
cer.Line efforts fran bcth sides and understanding tha above explained perspective 
hel» in engaging her more meaningfully and effectively. 
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ACTIVISM AS A ROAD TO PEACE: 
PERSPECT VES FROM NOAM CHOMSKY 
Ramesh B* and D'Souza Ashok Antony Jacob** 


Introduction 


In the contemporar acrid, accentuated by the extremes of internationalism and 
fundamentalism, ‘peace’ seems to be a highly desired and yet deeply elusive concept. 
While most of tha pcltical and aconomic representatives of the nation states assert 
therr fa th in discusstcn aad ‘dialogue’ as a way to resolve the differences among 
them, very often than nof, there is some seething feeling of suspicion and distrust 
that acts as a blockcce :c the process of conflict resolution. Hence, the efforts for 
=enflict resolution ofen end up as mere public relations and propaganda exercises 
— catchy but ineFective. 


n such a contex, we reed to admit that ‘peace’ and ‘developmen?’ in the world 
-equire some enlightssed action, which in turn is based on the right understanding 
nf the world order. In tis direction, Noam Chomsky's discourse on globalization, 
US imperialism and -ole of activism could provide us with some significant leads 
and insights. 
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Chomsky and his World-view 


Avram Noam Chomsky is a linguist, cognitive scientist, philosopher and political 
activist. Since the 1960s he has become known more widely as a political dissident, 
an ararchist and a libertarian socialist intellectual. 


Chomsky’s analysis of world politics grows out of his understanding of power and 
its significance for human freedom (Wilkin, 1997). As an anarchist, much of his 
work — on ideology, propaganda, and the hypocrisy of political leaders and 
intellectuals, for example — stems from an interest in how power shapes the context 
of people’s everyday lives. Human beings, argues Chomsky, have a vanety of 
innate capacities of which the most fundamental ‘is the capacity and the need for 
creative self-expression, for free control of one’s own life and thought’. He also 
regards it as ‘a fundamental human need to take part in the democratic control of 
social institutions’ ‘Quoted in Rai, 1995, p.102). But which of these capacities is 
realized, and in what ways, depends on the institutional context structuring the 
social environment. For example, Chomsky regards private property as an obstacle 
to human freedom (Wilkin, 1997). 


A rich understanding of institutionalized power, in all its forms and effects, is a 
necessary prerequisite to remaking the world in ways that enhance human freedom. 
It is for this reason that Chomsky finds the work of Foucault insightful, while 
disagreeing with him on other issues. Indeed, it could be argued that Chomsky, 
together with Foucault, is part of a ‘left realist’ tradition stretching back through 
E.H. Carr to Max Weber, Friedrich Nietzsche and Kari Marx and defined by an 
emphasis on power and a skepticism of received wisdom and the claims of the 
powertul (Laffey, 2003, p. 594). 


In keeping with his deep skepticism of power and defense of human freedom Chomsky 
is deeply suspicious of the state. Worship of the state ‘has become a secular religion 
for which the intellectuals serve as a pnesthood’ (Chomsky, 1991, p. 19). It has 
also blinded them to its true character. Chomsky sees the state as ‘the organized 
authority, domination, and power of the possessing classes over the masses...’ 
(Chomsky, 2003 p. 7, 9). The government, in contrast, ‘consists of whatever groups 
happen to control the political system, one component of the state system, at a 
particular moment’ (Quoted in Rai, p. 91). 


Similar concerns motivate Chomsky's analysis of the modern corporation. In 
common with early twentieth-century liberal writers, Chomsky sees the corporation 
as an authoritarian and totalitarian organization, concemed more with command 
than with the rational pursuit of profit and the efficient production and distribution 
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c goods and serv ces -ike private property and the date, for Chomsky corporations 
represent concen rations of unaccountable power, and as such are an obstacle -o 
cemocracy and tre exercise of human freedom (Laffey, 2003, p. 525). 


V/he he turns to world order, Chomsky's analysis is shaped by these assumptions. 
Tae foreign policy of a particular state reflects domastic structures of class power. 
CFoemsky rejects -Fe ation that ‘nations’ are the pasic actors in world politics. 
Irside each nction. ~e argues, there are ‘radical differences in privilege and powe- 
(Chomsky, 1924, =. 5). In the US, for example, the contemporary domestic power 
stucture consists of ‘the industnal-financial-commeccial sector, concentrated and 
interlinked, highly dass conszious, ond increasingly transnational in the scope cf 
te plenning, rranccement and operations’ (Ibid., p 1). Patterns in foreign policy, 
in particular, tke oten sark elision between the stated aims of policy and its actuc! 
eFects, and the repeated willingness to use force aga nst the weak, are traceable to 
thase structures of power and interest, which are persstent over time. What is worse 
is thar class interests are not confined to particular states but extend across the 
in:ernational systen A key organizing principle of wcrld order, argues Chomsky, is 
that ‘the rich men cf tna rich societies are to rule the world, competing amonc 
themselves for a greata- share of wealth and power and mercilessly suppressing 
those who stand in + ei- way, cssisted by the rich men of the hungry nations who dc 
tnei- kidding. The others serve, and suffer’ (Ibid., p. 5}. 


Eased on this stroraly formed philosophical base Chomsky goes on to discuss 
issues 2ertaining to 3 obalization and the US imperialis m (Edgley, 2000). According 
to um neoliberal g cbalization and US imperialism operate hand in hand for the 
benefit of eaca oer We could take as an example Corporate America’s 
comm tment to “free enverprise”. Under this system, “efficient” means obtaining 
enough power within a ¢crhcular market through financial profits to become immune 
fror direct compe&ion and to demand substantial government subsidies. The 
reca trend of merzing of big companies demonstrates that there is no limit to 
cor22"ate efforts to ccncentrate wealth and power. This helps the titans to coordinate 
the clobal markets. Ever when the US gives foreign aid it places conditions such 
1ha the recipients a-e forced to purchase Amencan goods. Corporates advocate 
"corpo-ate welfere" in tHe form of tax breaks and exception to regulatory principles 
(Ro , 2003). 


Trewealthy cont-ol the state in various ways beth directly and through their corporate 
‘nsttutions. Lobbying and campaign financing are tha obvious examples of this. 
The joining of the state -o ite corporate bnngs tremendous benefits to the corporations. 
3c ‘Fe policies of hha states are directed towards the private interests of the 
corporations. Fer exanple, in tne "free trade" the powerful seek the protection of 
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the state and powerful nation-states keep the more undeveloped countnes in their 
subordinate position. Western nations maintain their own protective barriers while 
they cemand poorer nations to open their borders to free trade, which allows the 
invasion of corporate power at the expenses of the average citizen and the 


environment (Chomsky, 2003). 


According to Chomsky the basic feature of globalization is the marginalization of 
the majority for the profit of a few. The wealthy have joined with their colleagues 
throughout the world to form a “de facto world government” to ensure the perpetual 
inumph of capitalism. The list of inshtutions promoting this goal grows steadily- the 
United Nations (UN), the World Bank, the Intemational Monitory Fund (IMF). the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). The government and corporate nexus often has disastrous impact on entire 
populations, be it Vietnam, Turkey, Palestine, East Timor, Iraq, South, Central or 
North America or wherever (Fox, 2001). 


Activism as a Road to Peace 


Having presented a realistic but not very encouraging picture of the world order 
Chomsky believes that mere intentions, dialogue and non-violent methods may 
not result in peace. He propounds continuous struggle as the only way to achieve 
human rights and social justice. It is because no real civil liberty can be enjoyed 
without popular struggle to gain it first (Rai, 1995). 


Although Chomsky argues that in human affairs nothing can be guaranteed he 
asserts that being optimistic and swinging into action is much better than getting 
discouraged and withdrawing. He invites all intellectuals and the people concerned 
to become part of an alternative world vision not based purely on accumulation 
and domination. As Chomsky puts it, “pick your cause and go volunteer for a 
group that is working on it. Above all, never give up hope — for yourself, your 
country, your remarkable species, your planet” (McGilvery, 2005, p. 258-59). 


Chemsky argues that it is only through dissent we can hope for an alternative 
system. He says that the labor unions and labor-based political parties must be 
part of this process. To achieve the sort of society that will allow the full development 
of individual potential, the populace must demand governmental support of 
alte native modes of production that are not solely measured by profit (Chomsky, 


1999). 


According to Chomsky social action must not be reactionary but be based on 
rational assessment of the individual and society. It should be directed towards 
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raclization of a visi» of a society that would allow for the optimal expression of all 
thai s noble in then. r his own words, ‘social actio- must be animated by a vision 
cf a "uture society. ans by explicit judgments of value concerning the character of 
this future soc ety. Thes judgments must denve fror some concept of the nature of 
mat (Choms«y, 2003. p. 403). 


CFemsky says thar in he field of social action there ae some positive developments 
the world ove- Recccrition of human rights is growing among people the workd 
over and thers are grcwing movements against free-trade regimes, deprivation 
anz injustice. Only P such movements spread can a positive change in the world 


o-dar be brought a203- (Chattopadhyay & Chaudhri, 2001). 


Chomsky advocates retworking with other activists as ‘to do these things alone is 
extremely hard, especially when you're working fifty hours a week to put the food o3 
ihe ble’. He say: - 


Jcir with othe-s, cnd you can do a lot of things. It's got a big multiplier effect. 
Tha-'s why un ons ace always been in the lead cf development of social and 
eccnomic procress. They bring together poor people, working people, enable them 
io lecrn from one cnciner, to have their own sources of information, and to act 
ccllectively. That's how everything is changed — the Civil Rights movement, the 
feri st movement, the solidarity movements, ihe workers movements. The reason 
we don't live i» a zunceon is because people have joined together to change 
th ngs. And there's noiFing d fferent now from before. In fact, just in the last forty 
year, we've seen remarkable changes in this respec! (Keisler, 2002, p. 21). 


Chor sky outlines le qualities needed of a social activist in the following words — 


Be hones, crt cal, accept elementary moral principles. For example, 
the princisle -hat f something is wrong for others, it’s wrong for us. 
Things like that. Laderstand the importance of the fundamental anarchist 
principle, namaly arior illegitimacy of power a-d violence, unless you 
can justify it, v-hiza is not easy. It's their burden af proof, not yours. And 
that’s true whzcher it's personal relations in a family, and whether it’s 
international adairs. Beyond that, try to join with others who share your 
interests tc lec more and to act responsively tc improve the many very 
32rious problems o- the world, which can be done (Peck, 1987, p. 127). 


Chomsky does 194 2elieve that non-violence is t~e only way in activism, 
although t is Fig? y desirable. He scys that nonviolent resistance is 
often a wcy to prcceed, out it depends on who vou are confronting. If 
you are confre<ding people that are going to use extreme violence, non- 


violence is not going to be effective. But to appeal to the humanity of the 
enemy is sometimes effective. There are lots of ways to proceed. Thus, 
there is no universal formula. Every circumstance requires a unique 
fermula (Rai, 1995). 


Conclusion 


Chomsky's discourse on globalization and US imperialism and activism as a way 
to counter their ill-effects is based on strong methodological and theoretical 
foundction (Ram, 2001). His writing is moved by political and ethical concerns 
and has great implications for democracy, human rights and social justice — the 
major preoccupations of all the social scientists today. Hence, looking at the neoliberal 
challenges to the process of peace and conflict resolution from the perspectives of 
Chomsky’s discourse would at once make the discourse relevant to our times and 
also enable it to move beyond the narrow confines of ‘extemal affairs’ and ‘public 
relations’ exercises. 
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Editorial 


This is a general issue and hence has papers encompassing areas 
such as literature, gender, engendering self help groups, and ICT 
and rural development. Both papers, “Unclaimed and Unredeemed: 
Gender, Marginality and Kamala Das’s Poetics of Resistance” 
by Amit Bhattacharya and “The Urge to Tell: A Con-Textual 
Study of Arnold Wesker’s When God Wanted A Son” by Mamata 
Sengupta, foreground the marginalised literary practices involving 
women and women characters. They have made useful moves 
in challenging dominant reading of the texts they are engaging. 
The third paper “The Women Empowerment: Self Help Group 
Strategy in Karnataka” by Malini M attempts a feminist critique 
of empowerment as used in the current development discourse of 
self help groups. It questions equating economic development with 
empowerment. The article has potential policy implications. 


“Public Sector Reforms in Karnataka: A Case Study of the 
Turnaround of Mangalore Chemicals and Fertilizers through 
Strategic Partnership” by H S Uma presents the advantages of 
privatization in the context of Karnataka makes a case for further 
privatization to boost the efficiency of public sector firms. The last 
paper by V Basil Hans, “Managing ICT for Rural Development 
in India: Initiatives and Inferences” makes a case for integrating 
individuals and institutions under the framework of e-governance 
for rural prosperity. 


From this issue on Artha — Journal of Social Sciences becomes a double 
blind refereed journal. It is an important transition in the ten year 
journey of the Journal in knowledge dissemination. We remain 
grateful to the authors, reviewers and especially the management 
of Christ University for enabling this transition. 


We are also simultaneously publishing the issues online at http:/ / 
journals.christuniversity.in. The coming year will witness a lot more 
changes to improve the quality of the Journal. We invite suggestions 
from the readers and contributors for further quality enhancement. 


I wish all the readers productive engagement the with this issue. 
Anil Pinto 
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Unclaimed and Unredeemed: Gender, 
Marginality and Kamala Das’ Poetics of 
Resistance 


Amit Bhattacharya* 


Abstract 


Kamala Das is often called the queen of the erotica in 
Indian English poetry due to her uninhibited portrayal 
of female sexuality. Many of her poems deal with the 
desires and vulnerabilities that ordinary women are 
often forced to experience but forbidden to express. In 
the proposed paper, I shall seek to re-read only three of 
Das’ representative poems viz. "The Descendants’, ‘In 
Love’ and ‘Luminol’ to foreground the poet's trenchant 
criticism of the marginalization of women on genitalist 
and socio-cultural grounds. Efforts will also be made 
to analyze the poems chosen in order to show how Das 
fashions her poetics of resistance to expose, oppose and 
rectify this wrong done to one half of humanity. 


Keywords: Gender, Heteropatriarchy, Kamala Das, Marginalization, 
Postcolonial Feminism, Resistance, Sexuality. 


*The University of Gour Banga, Malda, West Bengal amitbhattacharya.in@ 
gmailcom 
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Introduction: Gender Based Marginclity and Second Wave 
Ferninism 


If Kamala Das' poetics of resistance presupposes the marginalization 
of individvals and groups on diverse bases, then the most crucial 
factor behind -hat marginalization must have been ‘gender’. When 
one half of hurranity is constantly held bazk and imposed on, made 
aware of their biological ‘difference’ as well as social ‘inferiority’, 
and typecast ci-her as 'angel' or as 'temptress' by heteropatriarchy, 
it is bound to -rrizate a sensitive poet who is compelled to ideate 
bota ‘resistan=2 w and ‘rectification of’ those ills. According to 
Ann Oakley, 'gender' refers to the 'socially unequal division into 
ferrininity and masculinity', operates in parallel with 'sex' or the 
"biclogical division into male and female’, and draws attention to 
the socially cor structed aspects of differences ‘between’ women and 
men (Oakley: 1972, 26). 


The concept of ‘gander’ has now extended its ‘field of reference’ 
to include not only incividual identity and personality but also, at 
the symbolic level, cultural ideals and s-ereotypes of masculinity 
anc. femincnity. end, at the structural level, the sexual division of 
labour in the farnily as well as in the work place. This semantic 
expansion of gender has led to the development of allied concepts 
like ‘gender zoles’ and ‘gender discrimination. Based on these 
conceptual ottgrowths, we can perceive differential treatment of 
baby boys anz girls who are turned int» adult men and women 
by che processes 2f socialization in child-rearing, education, youth- 
culure, employment practices, and family ideology. Significantly, 
these ‘processes 2f socialization’ continue to differentiate between 
men and women for the rest of their respective lives. This 
'ditferential trzatment' based on gender has, therefore, been a major 
cause of rrarginzlization, resulting in denial of certain basic rights 
to women. Thus ervironment of denials ar.d discriminations leads to 
the development 2f a ‘gendered subjectivity’ that at once provides 
women with z specific outlook on the self’ and the ‘other’ and 
formulates an ‘awareness context’ whereby, according to Barney 
Gleser anc Anse_m Leonard Strauss, ‘the total combination of what 
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each interactant [including the female] in a situation knows about 
the identity of the other [especially the male] and his [or her] own 
identity in the eyes of the other’ can be analyzed so as to arrive 
at an understanding of the social organization of ‘knowledge’ and 
‘awareness’ (Glaser and Strauss: 1965, 40). 


Julia Kristeva has reminded us that ‘a woman cannot "be"' (1981, 
p. 137), since ^woman' (as explained earlier) is a social rather than a 
natural construct, and the fight to dissolve the bourgeois humanist 
conception of identities must include sexual identities (1981, P. 
138). As Kathryn McPherson has taught us, this has also been the 
perception of the Second-wave Feminists of Europe and America 
in the last forty years (McPherson 2000, pp. 209-210). Women’s 
urge to control their own bodies led to the campaign for greater 
sexual freedom outside conventional heterosexual and/or marital 
relationships. The need for economic independence meant that 
women. were clamouring for ‘equal pay for equal work’, ‘equal 
pay for work of equal value’, and ‘access to non-traditional areas of 
employment’. 


Second Wave Feminism v Postcolonial Feminism and 
Kamala Das 


Second-wave Feminism has, however, been undermined by 
long-standing and radical dissensus among the various feminist 
movements. In fact, as McPherson has further pointed out: 


In contrast to the international consensus around 
questions like suffrage that had shaped the first 
wave of feminism, late-twentieth-century feminist 
movements in Africa, the Middle East, the Caribbean, 
South America and Asia [that has formed and 
informed Kamala Das’ poetic sensibility] challenged 
the priorities and analyses of their western 
counterparts; questions of imperialism, religion 
and cultural difference all demanded new answers 
(McPherson 2000, p. 209). 
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Much in the same vein, Kristeva has suggested, ‘the women’s 
struzgle canno- b» divorced from revolutionary struggle, class 
struzgle, or acti-imperialism’ (Kristeva 1981, p. 140). Besides, 
the development of this alternative doxa ensured that ‘women’s 
empowerment, rather than 'individual/personal freedom’ or 
‘male/female equality’, became the priority for these ‘Postcolonial’ 
or ‘Third World F2minists’. As Rehana Ghadially has observed: 


India [like other Third World countries] is as yet new 
to the ideology of personal freedom. Both Indian 
mer. and women have hitherto functioned under 
rig-d hierarchies, learned to curb freedom; condition 
ther to suppress their needs, silence their senses, 
and sublimate their selves in a philosophy of self- 
zemal, self-effacement and services (1988, P. 94). 


"Ihizd World femcnism’, as preached by Rehana Ghadially and 
as practised Ey Kamala Das, is fundamentally humanistic and 
proective, whereas much of the mainstream western feminism 
is 'raactive to a significant extent (Ghad:ally, 1988, p. 94). So, in 
keeping with th s view, Das advocates the empowerment of women 
through awarer ess and activism though not at the cost of men. Her 
femcnism, as C'as herself states, unlike thet of the Western Radical 
Feminists, has never been ‘anti-male’. Ir an interview with P.P. 
Revaendran, Kzmzla Das has formulated her feminist stance in the 
following mancer: 


Ferrinisrn as the westerns see it is different from the 
fsnrnism I sense within myself. Western feminism is 
zn anti-male stance. I can never hate the male because 
Ihave loved my husband and I still love my children, 
who are sons. And I think from masculine company I 
Lave derived a lot of happiness. So I will never be able 
t» hate them (Raveendran, p. 1993, 159). 


From the above excerpt, one can easily divine that unlike many of 
the Second Wave western feminists Das glorifies motherhood as 
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one of the unique abilities, and then, therefore, inalienable rights of 
women (e.g. ‘Jaisurya’, ‘Peripuerperal Insanity’). 


This ‘egalitarian’ position, however, proves largely insupportable 
if we read certain poems of Kamala Das three of which I propose 
to discuss in the present paper. In fact, I will seek to show how in 
poems such as ‘The Descendants’, ‘In Love’, and ‘Lumino!’ the poet- 
speaker rails at the socio-cultural expectations and arrangements 
that unmake a female to make a woman, from man’s equal and 
different counterpart to some kind of lesser man, and then therefore 
man’s plaything. Das also implies that these or such other ills could 
be significantly alleviated, if not completely neutralized, provided 
women were to be sufficiently empowered. Here Kamala Das seems 
to concur with Rabindranath Tagore who had observed, “Barbarity 
is the gift of the male” (Tagore, 1968, p. 53), 


The Poems in Focus 


“The Descendants”, the title poem of Das’ second volume of poetry 
The Descendants (1967), is at once a satirical exposé of women’s 
marginalization in a patriarchal society, and a sad realization of its 
inescapability. The word ‘descendants’ in the title as also the use 
of the first person plural pronoun ‘we’/‘us’ bestows on the poem a 
representative quality. Immediately questions such as the identity 
of ‘we’ and the nature of ‘descent’ begin to haunt us. That ‘we’ refers 
to the marginalized ‘women’-kind is determined by the poem's 
context. Naturally, such women can claim to be the ‘descendants’ 
of figures like Lilith and Ahalya, marginalized women-figures 
from the past. Throughout the youth, the speaker says, women like 
her had indulged in ‘gentle sinning’. The ambiguous term ‘gentle 
sinning’ slowly explains itself as it is associated with the exchange 
of ‘insubstantial love’ and the adoption of ‘cold loveliness’: 


We have spent our youth in gentle sinning 
Exchanging some insubstantial love and 
Often thought we were hurt, but no pain in 
Us could remain, no bruise could scar or 
Even slightly mar our cold loveliness. (D 8) 
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Evidently, the ‘Icve’ that such women exchange with their lovers 
wes ‘insubstantial’, because it was concerned with ‘loveliness’ 
(physicalizy) end ignored any 'cold'-ness (lack of emotion) that 
marred its vicality. In this context, LG. Ahmed observes, “[...] 
L'escendants lsc sets out to expose the perverted male equation 
0: a woman with her body" (2005, p. 104). Society dubbed it sinful, 
bat tolerated -t with the palliative ‘gent.2’, because it was needed 
to satisfy -he carnal desires of the male. The marginalized women, 
however, hed their own counterstratezv - that of emotionally 
si5stracting themselves from the affair As a result, though they 
often thovgkt they were ‘hurt’, they could easily forget those hurts 
aad could mainiain their ‘cold loveliness’ for their male admirers, 
undeterred by ary personal desire or the lack of it. 


‘That the ‘genle sinning’ was the sin of the flesh - that of lying 
(engaging in sexual acrobatics) ‘inevery weather’ - getssubstantiated 
as the speaker mentions 'soft beds' and 'softer forms'. But, this cosy 
'soft'-ness is immediately undercut by the word ‘nailed’ on account 
cf its hardness and sexual associations. The women were 'nailed' 
to the ‘soft beds’ by their respective male lovers in ‘every weather’ 
and in spite cf their ‘cold loveliness’. Though the speaker denies 
Eeing ‘nailec’ to ‘crosses’, the idea of crucifixion or, at any rate, that 
cf sacrificing -he women on the alter of male libido, can hardly be 
ciscounted here. In fact, their ‘cold’-ness was precipitated by the 
-»utine d-abness of this sexual act (‘in every weather’): 


We have lain in every weathe-, nailed, no, not 

To crosses, but to soft beds and against 

Sofzer forms, while the heavirg, lurching, 

Ter.der hours passed in a half-dusk, half-dawn and 
Ha f-dream, half-real trance. [...] (D 8) 


A3 the "heaviag lurching/tender hours’ passed, the speaker could 
carry on with this mindless bed-game only by doing violence to her 
own nature, and this exacted a heavy toll on her and others like her. 
In fact, this ect punished women with a spiritual stupor (trance) 
end a loss of perception that prevented them from knowing the 
‘dawn’ from (he 'dusk', and the ‘dream’ from the ‘real’. On another 
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level, this faking of pleasure in sexual love by the female speaker 
can be interpreted as a means of preserving authentic female 
pleasure. Thus, it amounts to an act of female self- assertion and 
then thereby an act of resistance; for the expression ‘nailed’ ‘not / 
To crosses, but to soft beds and against / Softer forms’ certainly 
exposes and interrogates the brutality and violence of heterosexual 
love. Needless to say, the vulnerable female is left with no other 
alternatives but to go on faking her ‘pleasure’. In this context, 
Sunanda P. Chavan comments, “In "The Descendants’ (p. 8) the 
poet probes into the state of helpless submission to the process of 
spiritual decay in the present world [...]” (1984, p. 68). 


By defining herself and her ilk as ‘yielders’, ‘yielding ourselves to 
everything', the speaker self-disqualifies from reclaiming the past 
or resisting the future: 


[...] We were the yielder, 

Yielding ourselves to everything. It is 

Not for us to scrape the walls of wombs for 
Memories, not for us even to 

Question death, but as child to mother's arms 
We shall give ourselves to the fire or to 

The hungry earth to be slowly eaten, 
Devoured. [...] (The Discontents 8) 


Leaving aside the stupefied indeterminacy, the female-speaker 
now reassesses her situation. It seems to her that since they have 
yielded themselves to 'everything', and by implication yielded 
'everything' they had (feminine dignity and sexuality), they could 
neither retreat to the antenatal memory of female bonding between 
mother and daughter within the secure confines of the womb, nor 
could they question and, by implication, evade death or eternalize 
their feminine mystique. In life, they had 'yielded' themselves 
to their lovers, in death they would yield themselves as 'child to 
mother's arms’. Here, by likening death to ‘mother’, and the fire/ 
the earth to ‘mother’s arms’, the female-speaker tries to reveal the 
full extent of her disenchantment with and distaste for life in the 
present condition; for at least in death she hopes to escape both the 
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inescapability of yielding and the passage of the ‘heaving lurching/ 
tender hours’. 


In this respe-t, Das’ ‘The Descendant’ becomes a feminist 
critique oí ard rejoinder to the carpe ciem theme as expressed 
in poems suca3 as Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress’ (Marvell 1985, 
pp. 250-252). What Marvell’s male-speaker threatens the female- 
addressee wi-h, namely death and dismemberment, if she refuses 
to ‘yield’ anc what Das’ female-speaker sees as her impending 
fate, namely -he same death and dismemberment, even after 
accepting to 'yield', testify to woman's doom in any case, and 
corroborate the contention of Héléne Cixous that the woman 
is always kep: within 'the superegoized structure in which she 
has always cccuvied the place reserved for the guilty’, ‘guilty 
of everything guilty at every turn, fo- having desires, for not 
having any; for being frigid, for being tco hot; for not being both 
at once [...]’ (1976, p. 380). 


In the concluding lines of the poem, as I.G. Ahmed asserts, the 
speaker expresses ‘her gnawing awareness’ of women's loss of 
toth ‘intellectual visibility’ and ‘freedorr. of choice’ in the ‘centres 
cf powers’, and the consequent ‘commodification of their body’ 
and devaluation of their being by the patriarchal society (2005, 
p. 60). Replet2 with inter-textual traces and echoes the female- 
speaker's culminating paroxysm apparently reveals her grief and 
he-plessness. =he is well aware of the fact that ‘none will step off his 
cross' or 'shcw his wounds' to women. Obviously, the allusion is 
to Christ, nis reassurance of resurrection of hope and of mercy. She 
also knows that ‘no god’ (Zoroaster/ Zarathustra) ‘lost in / silence 
shall begin to speak’ to them revealing ageless wisdom (he had 
received from Ahura Mazda, the lord wisdom) (EWED: 2171). She 
is also not impervious to the fact that ‘n> lost love’ (like Menelaus 
in the Iliad) is going to ‘claim’ and accep: them (like Helen). On the 
surface level, the speaker's words seem to suggest women's utter 
dependerxe on and subservience to the male gods to be ‘claimed’, 
‘redeemed’ or ‘made new’: 
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[...] None will step off his cross 

Or show his wounds to us, no God lost in 
Silence shall begin to speak, no lost love 
Claim us, no; we are not going to be 

Ever redeemed or made new. (D 8) 


But, on a deeper level, the same realization of masculine inability or 
unwillingnessto'redeem' or'renew' the female, may suggestalternative 
strategies for women, aimed at independent self-redemption and self- 
renewal through self-assertion. There is no denying the fact that in 
the present condition there is no chance for women to be ‘redeemed’ 
or ‘made new’. Writing this poem with that message, may help other 
women to develop alternative strategies to achieve the said goals. It 
is here that we find Das' poetics of resistance at work, proscribing 
women's dependence on male benefactors and promoting their self- 
reliance. The female-speaker seems to concur with Cixous, ^we've 
been made victims of the old fool's game: each one will love the 
other sex. I'll give you your body and you'll give me mine’, as well 
as question with Cixous, ‘but who are the men who give women the 
body that women blindly yield to them?’ (1976, p. 885). 


‘In Love’ at once deals with, elaborates on, and deviates from the 
themes and concerns expressed in the former poem. The critical 
dissensus regarding the poem's merits (or otherwise) can be pointed 
out if we refer to the opinions of Linda Hess who calls the poem 'a 
superb example of poetic talent making it one of the excellent pieces 
in Summer in Calcutta' (1977, p. 40), and Vrinda Nabar, according to 
whom ‘it lacks the tautness of "The Freaks" and is characterized by 
the tendency to indulge in some trivial questions’ (1994, p. 24). I. 
G. Ahmed has put forward one possible reason for this dissensus, 
by pointing up the presence of heteroglossia in this poem, whereby 
Kamala Das blends'dissimilar discourses’ of' death' and'sensuality'. 
In fact, Ahmed has highlighted the simultaneous occurrence of ‘Bol 
Hari Bol’, the auditory image that ‘lends a native hue to the poem 
and its context’, and the ‘pleasure’ with ‘deliberate gaiety', that 
provides the poem with 'the overall cultural framework' (2005, p. 
89). Needless to say, at first sight, the two seem utterly incompatible 
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w:-h each other. £o, Linda Hess’ praise and Vrinda Nabar's censor 
of In Love’ may have resulted from their readiness (or the lack of 
it) to accommcdate and appreciate this hezeroglossia in the poem. 


The poem begins with the ‘burning mouth of the sun’, reminding 
the female-speaker of ‘his mouth’ and ‘his limbs’: 


Of wnat does the burning mouth 

Of sn, burning in today's 

Sky reminds me... oh, yes, his 
Mou-h, and... his limbs like pale and 
Caraivarous plants reaching 

Outior me, and the sad lie 

Of nry unending lust. [...] (SC 14) 


Cbviously, the point of comparison is ‘burning’. But, instead of 
warmth and Ke that the sun's ‘burning’ encapsulates, the lover's 
"burning mouty’ stands for the fire of carnal desire which makes 
‘hus limbs’ like ‘sale end carnivorous plants’, and, by describing 
them as ‘reacting out’ for her, the woman-speaker highlights the 
uncontrollable irtensity of the male's sexual urges, and its killing 
(‘cernivorous’) effects on her. Significantly, the lust-laden ‘limbs’ 
reach out not nly for her but also for some kind of reciprocity (‘my 
unending lust’). Sut, her ‘unending lust’ :s a ‘sad lie’ - at once ‘sad’ 
(causing unhapp-ness/regrettable) and a ‘lie’ (falsehood/wrong 
impression deliberately created). In fazt, the woman is forced 
t= keep up the stow of an unending lust to save her face. On the 
contrary, K. F. Sacadhi asserts, "The lovez, whose mouth is like ‘the 
burning mouzh cf the sun’ spreads his limbs like ‘carnivorous plants 
reaching out’ for her and draws her up in embraces which are like a 
finished jigsav~” (1974, p.34). Of course, where ‘lust’ reigns supreme, 
there is no ‘rcom’, ‘excuse’, or ‘need’ for ‘love’. Consequently, ‘each 
embrace’ becomes a ‘complete thing’ or a ‘finished jigsaw’: 


[...] Where 
Is room, excuse or even 
Need for love, for, isn’t each 
Emoracze a complete thing, a 
Firrshed jigsaw, [...] (SC 14) 
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In this sexual encounter between the active/ willing male and the 
passive/reluctant female, the active male folds up the speaker in 
his embrace, considering it to be a 'complete thing' or a 'finished 
jigsaw’. ‘Complete’ and ‘finished’ while qualifying ‘thing’ and 
‘jigsaw’ respectively hint at purposive action, undertaken by the 
male who considers ‘lust’ as an end in itself, and for whom there is 
no ‘need’ for ‘love’. As the female has to keep in time with his beat, 
she is left with no ‘room’ (space or chance) and no ‘excuse’ (pretext 
for love). 


In keeping with her decision and determination to face the situation 
rather than flinching from it, as expressed in ‘The Freaks’, the 
womar-lover has to carry on with this dreaded sexual acrobatics in 
spite of herself: 


[...] when mouth on 
Mouth, I lie, ignoring my poor 
Moody mind, while pleasure 
With deliberate gaiety 
Trumpets harshly into the 
Silence of the room. [...] (SC 14) 


The immediate context of embrace and coitus necessitates her lying 
with the male ‘mouth on mouth’. But, she can bring herself to do it 
only at the cost of ignoring her ‘moody mind’. That she ‘lies’ (sleeps 
with) as also ‘lies’ (tells a lie) because she has to, at once causes and 
ignores her moodiness, The sexual ‘pleasure’ arising out of this self- 
denial (‘the sad lie of my unending lust’) helps her feign ‘gaiety’. 
But, if the woman has to participate in the sexual encounter to save 
her face, then ‘gaiety’ can only be ‘deliberate’ (‘forced’, and then, 
therefore, a ‘false’ state of feeling). The ‘pleasure’ with ‘deliberate 
gaiety’ trumpets ‘harshly’ to break the ‘silence of the room’. So, 
whose pleasure and whose silence become the conundrum. The 
action ‘trumpets’ and its manner ‘harshly’ suggest intrusion, 
violence, and violation that the male can subject the female-speaker 
to. Here, we must remember that for the female-speaker, lying 
^mouth on mouth' with her lover/husband and 'ignoring my 
moody mind', takes place simultaneously. So, N.V. Raveendran's 
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contention that ‘she re-lects on an ecstatic union with her lover and 
tien evaluates its impact on her’ (italics mine), proves logically 
untenable (2000, 9. 49). 


Since the whole poem is an extended rumination on the speaker’s 
experiences and emotions, she now goes on to deal with temporal 
adverbials such as ‘at noon’ and ‘at night’. At ‘noon’ she sees ‘sleek 
crows’ whom she likens to ‘poison on wings’, and at ‘night’ she 
hears the corpse-bearers who register their (and by implication 
death’s) presence through their cries of 'Bol Hari Bol’ as ‘a strange 
lacing / For mocnless nights’. Moonless ‘sights’, in this context, take 
or. some of the death-like associations in view of the close affinity 
between death and darkness. Here, the speaker's description of “Bol 
Hari Bol’ as ‘a strange lacing’ for ‘her’ ‘moonless nights’ remind 
us of the owl's cry in Edward Thomas’ poem ‘The Owl’ (2000, pp. 
441-442). In both cases, ‘strange’ as they are, the respective cries 
foreground dezth and decay and breek in on the unsuspecting 
listeners: 


[...] At noon 
I watch the sleek crows flying 
Like poison on wings - and at 
Night from behind the Burdrvan 
Roac, the corpse-bearers cry 
"Bol Hari Bol’, a strange lacing 
For moonless nights, while I walk 
The veranda, sleepless, a 
Million questions awake in 
Me, and ail about him, and 
This skin-communicated 
Thirg that I dare not yet in 
His zresence calls our love. (SC 14) 


The female-sp2aker of this poem hears the ‘cry’ while walking ‘the 
veranda sleepless’. Subsequently, ‘a million questions’ ‘awake’ in her 
‘all about him’ and this ‘skin communicated thing’ (‘the skin’s lazy 
hungers’). That the ‘questions’ awakering in her are all concerned 
with ‘him’ (tha male) and the ‘skin communicated thing’ (that this 
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man unleashes), suggest her awareness of the reduction of ‘love’ into 
mere physical union as well as its cause (i.e. the sexual obsession of 
the^him^. The female speaker's act of walking ‘the veranda sleepless’ 
instead of lying ‘nailed to soft beds’ or ‘against softer forms’ reveals 
her ‘refusal’ to participate or even fake participation in the sexual 
act as an act of woman’s resistance; for the questions that assail her 
require immediate answers, and the answer that she finds is that 
real love goes far beyond this ‘skin communicated thing’ and aims 
at the sublimation of ‘unending lust’ into eternal fulfilment through 
death. But, one problem which still remains is that she dares not call 
‘it’ ‘our love’ in ‘His presence’. If on the one hand, it suggests the 
male’s stubborn refusal to accept the extra-physical dimensions of 
love, on the other hand. It also highlights the marginal status of the 
female-speaker who is forbidden to share her sights and insights 
with ‘him’ (the agent of patriarchy). 


The ironic title of the poem, ‘In Love’, is at once a realistic 
commentary on how a patriarchal society palms ‘lust’ off as ‘love’ 
and on the proximity of Eros and Thanatos in the perceiver's 
psyche. Who is 'in love' (?), is s/he really 'in love' (?), and what 
does it mean to be ‘in love’ (?) - these questions are all left either 
unanswered or ambiguously answered. Since the woman is a prey 
to the 'carnivorous plants' of the lover's 'limbs', after the sexual 
encounter she feels physically and spiritually routed. This feeling, 
at a later stage, makes her identify with both the dead and death. 
The 'sleek crows' (scavenger birds) and the 'corpse-bearers' (the 
announcers of death) can both be projected as exteriorizations of her 
mental state, whereby even indulgence in this ‘skin communicated 
thing' causes a virtual death of her 'soul'. 


If in the poem ‘In Love’, her sexual encounter with the strong male 
makes the tranished female identify with ‘death’ and the ‘dead’, then 
in ‘Luminol’, the quest for freedom from male hegemony leads the 
woman-speaker to the lap of 'sleep' and its attendant forgetfulness. 
As a matter of fact, the succinct expression of women's wretched 
condition within the institution of marriage and their urge for 
withdrawal from the daily confrontations and conflicts makes it 
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one of Das’ most effective poems. According to L. Judith Sophia, 
‘In the poem ~Luminol” the poet registers her protest against the 
skin “commun:cated” acstasies as they cease to gratify the craving 
of the souls’ (2011). Eunice De Souza, on the other hand, holds 
tha: this poem ‘records’ the profound Icneliness of the ‘neurotic 
persona’, longing for the ‘cessation of cortlict’, however temporary 
this cessation may be (1977, p. 44). On the paraphrasable level, the 
poem seems to be an advice to a fellow woman proffered by the 
persona. In fect, the addressee who is categorized as being ‘love- 
lorn’ is urged to surrender to ‘sleep’ and allow it to ‘make holes in 
memory’. As LC. Ahmed points out, ‘Tre moody sea of memory 
“thumps” against the shore of her consciousness in an unwelcome 
manner’ (2005. p. 101). The painful nature of this memory makes 
it intrusive in character. So, the only way to ward it off is to let 
‘sleep’ and o»livion take hold of her mind. Even if this ‘sleep’ is 
not naturelly obtained but artificially induced, it seems much more 
desirable than the violated privacy of a tortured wakeful state: 


Love-orn, 

Itis only 

Wise az times, to let steep 

Make holes in memory, even 

If xt 

Be the cold and 

Lurninous sleep banked in 

Tre heart of pills, for he shall not 

Your ruthless one, 

Being human, clumsy 

Wich noise and movement, the soul's mute 

Acena, 

That silent sleep ihside your sleep. (D 11) 
Even the ‘cold and luminous sleep’, ‘banked in the heart of pills’ 
(tranquilizers), is preferable, since it can dissuade the male-lover 
(‘your ruthless one’) from entering tk? ‘soul's mute arena’. His 
absence ‘at times’ is. surely preferable to the clumsiness, noise, 
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and movement with which he disturbs her wakeful hours. Vrinda 
Nabar perceives a note of authenticity in this poem. According 
to her, “Though ostensibly addressed to another, the poem is 
undoubtedly about the poet herself” (1994, p. 46). But, it is this note 
of authenticity that forces the poet to point out the temporary and 
contingent nature of the woman’s escape into the realm of sleep, 
because she knows and shows it in ‘The Stone Age’ that the ‘ruthless 
one’ can ‘bruise’ her ‘premorning sleep’ with ‘loud talk’ and ‘stick’ 
a finger into her ‘dreaming eye’ (OP 51). She, as a result, is hell-bent 
on making the most of her limited access to privacy and oblivion, 
be it the wine-induced oblivion of ‘Summer in Calcutta’ (SC 48) or 
the sleep-induced ‘holes in memory’ of this poem. Be it what it may, 
Das’ poems admirably express the agonies of an over-taxed mind 
led to despair by the utter unconcern shown by the patriarchal 
society. 


The Marginalization of Women and Kamala Das’ Poetics of 
Resistance 


Kamala Das’ ‘performance’ of all the ‘gender roles’ of ‘daughter’, 
‘sister’, ‘wife’ and ‘mother’ has made her aware of the different 
strategies adopted by heteropatriarchy to marginalize women and 
make them accept that marginalization as their lot. In the poem The 
Stone Age, Das’ poetic persona calls the husband figure ‘Old fat 
spider, weaving web of bewilderment’ (OP 51). Here the poet seems 
to concur with Griselda Pollock: 


Patriarchy does not refer to the static, oppressive 
domination by one sex over another, but to a web 
of psycho-social relationships which institute a 
socially significant difference on the axis of sex 
which is so deeply located in our very sense of lived, 
sexual identity that it appears to us as natural and 
unalterable (1988, p. 33). 


Similarly, she seems to be agreeable to Héléne Cixous’ statement: 
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But what strikes me is the infinite richness of their 
[women's] individual constitutions: you can't talk 
ebout a female sexuality, uniform, homogenous, 
classifiable into codes - any more than you can 
talk about one unconscious resembling another. 
Women's imaginary is iraxhaustible, like music, 
painting, writing: their scream of phantasms is 
incredible (1976, p. 876). 


It is this gender-ccnsciousness that Kama a Das seeks to propagate 
th-ough her poetry. As LG. Ahmed has commented, "She talks 
more about women because they are more oppressed than men" 
(2005, p. 133). But, she is alive tc the fact that neither patriarchy 
ncr femininity can be straightjacketed as monoliths. According to 
Pcliock, in the context of the construction 5f gender, these processes 
of r2preser-taton that at once reflect and mediate a gendered reality 
operate ‘by means of winning our identification with the versions of 
masculinity and femininity which are represented to us’, ‘binding us 
inzo a particular - put always unstable - rezime of sexual difference’ 
(1388, p. 32). 


The above dis-ussion on ‘gender’, gender based ‘marginality’ of 
women and Kamala Das’ poetic treatment of these issues logically 
leads us to a discourse on ‘resistance’. The word ‘resistance’ derives 
from late Micdle English: from Frenca ‘résistance’, from Late 
Latin ‘resistencia’, from the verb ‘resisteze’ (hold back), from ‘re-’ 
(expressinz oppositior:) + ‘sistere’ (stop), reduplication of ‘stare’ (to 
stand) (OALL CE 2005, CD-ROM). Bearing this etymology in mind, 
'resistance' cen be def-ned as the act or process that induces in the 
subject an op=osition to, refusal to accept or comply with, and the 
ability to witrstand somebody or something. Thus, it signifies a 
counter-disccurse that tries to make a stend against/in opposition 
tz the suprerracist and marginalizing ciscourses like patriarchy, 
imperialism, = _assism, ethnocentrism, ageism, etc., and gives rise to 
feminism, pos:co-onialism, egalitarianism, etc. 


'Besistance' here goes beyond the anti-Fascist paradigm of Albert 
Camus (19603, the politico-literary paradigm of Ghassan Kanafani 
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(Kanafani, 1966), the antinativist paradigm of Benita Parry (Parry 
1994, pp. 172-196), or the gendered gerontological paradigm of Doris 
Ingrisch (Ingrisch in Arbar and Ginn: 1995, 42-55) to encompass all 
kinds of persecution of individuals and'social groups. Of course, 
while resisting ‘discrimination’ and ‘persecution’ on the individual 
or the social level, the subject has to withstand the lures and/or 
the intimidations of the High and the Mighty. As Leela Gandhi has 
asseverated: 


The problem of ‘positionality’ accordingly devolves 
upon the progressive intellectual the task of co- 
option - such an intellectual must relentlessly 
negotiate the possibility of being, in Svivak’s elusive 
terminology, 'outside in the teaching machine' 
(Gandhi, 2002, 59). 


The word ‘Poetics’ ('poetic', ‘-ics’) derives from ‘pcetic’ from mid 
16th cent, from Middle French 'poétique', from Latin 'poeticus' 
meaning ‘pertaining to poetry’, literary ‘creative, productive’, from 
Greek ‘po(i)étikos’, from ‘po(i)étés’ meaning ‘maker’, from ‘poiein’ 
meaning ‘create’, and '-ics' from French ‘-iques’, Latin '-ica', or 
Greek '-ika' meaning 'the science, art or activity of (OALDCE CD- 
ROM, 2005). According to Earl Miner, one of the possible meanings 
of ‘Poetics’ is the ‘implicit principles’ governing an author's work 
(Miner 1993, p. 929). Much in the same vein, Michael O’Toole has 
remarked: 


Poetics [.. seeks the determining patterns of 
literary structure such as the relationship between 
automatism and foregrounding and the master 
device of the ‘dominant’ that component of a work 
which sets in motion and determines the relations 
between all other components” (1987, p. 184). 


With her unquestionable social commitment, Kamala Das cannot 
passively put up with social injustice perpetrated by the privileged 
and the potent. She rather tries to resist those ills through both 
being and writing foregrounding in the process an empathy with 
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the subalterns end a distinction between the two modes of socio- 
cultural and folitico-historical existence namely ‘centrality’ and 
^marginalitv'. In fact, the dominant paternalistic discourse that 
has subjugated. c: discriminated against, and has significantly 
intervened in the individual and/or collective development of 
the dispossessed females leads to the formulation of Das' poetics. 
Vccalized thro2gh many of her poems, ‘resistance’, thus, becomes 
the ‘implicit p-inciple' or the ‘dominant’ that generates much of 
Das’ poetic output, formulating thereby her ‘poetics of resistance’. 


Conclusion 


In many of ker poems, Kamala Das reveals the regimen of 
discrimination end injustice that governs the treatment of women 
within the familial or social space. In' An Introduction’, for example, 
she shows how (he female speaker is instructed by the (presumably 
me.€) categorizers to ‘be girl, / Be wife, [...] Be embroiderer, be cook 
/ Ee a quarreller with servants’ (SC 60). Similarly, in ‘The Seven 
Ages of Womazx’ the only sound allotted/allowed to the female is 
the squall of the new-born: 


Born squalling into sudden gloom 
the girl-child’s first wail resembled 
a zry of distress, for each cell 
within her did tell that she was 
not wanted there, (p. 451) 


Dae’ poetry, resisting the subjugation or silencing, thus becomes a 
site of ideational if not ideological struggle to claim identity of and 
for -he female, ard may, therefore, be termed as Poetry of Resistance. 
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The Urge to Tell: A Con-Textual Study of 
Arnold Wesker's When God Wanted A Son 
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Abstract 


Women characters in the post Second World War British 
drama have nearly always been overshadowed by the 
Angry Young Men raving and ramping about missed 
opportunities, destroyed lives and ruined socio-political 
realities. They existed but as mere passive, silenced and 
useful commodities created and preserved for their male 
counterparts. A self-confessed observer of the ‘disharmony 
of something missing’ in women’s lives, Arnold Wesker 
could easily sense a world that denies speech to women. 
His representative play When God Wanted a Son thus 
presents the journey of Connie, the female protagonist, 
from silence to speech, and, at a further remove, from 
speech to telling the tales of her own private history to 
the different audiences of the family, the society and the 
self. In the proposed paper, attempts will be made to 
show how all her attempts are finally thwarted by the 
unavailability/inadequacy of those possible audiences 
to have patience, perseverance as well as perspicacity to 
listen, analyse and empathise with her female life story. 


Keywords: Audience, Arnold Wesker, Female, Silence, Story, 
Telling 


The eternal urge that flails the female is that of telling her tale and the 
habitual frustration that awaits her is the lack and lure of an audience 
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thet may listen to, understand and empathise with her. Myth and 
history have thrown up interesting instances of this expressive yet 
thwarted feminine type in such figures as Lilith, Ruth, Philomela, 
Cleopatra, Joan of Arc and Merriam, to name a few. The twentieth 
century with ite legacy of women's educa-ion and its lip-service to 
wcrnen's empowerment at once heightened and hamstrung female 
assertiveness. Ir, on the one hand, struggles to achieve women's 
liberation such as the Suffragette Movement and the Spice Girl 
mcvement enccuraged freedom of speech. thought and action for 
the entire worsxankind of the West, then, on the other hand, the 
aciants of patriarchy took every care to proscribe all these female 
attempts at firding out their own voice and articulating through 
it their long-si enced tales of forbidden and potentially disruptive 
experiences. Nz=cless to say, the pull Devil pull baker between the 
urge to express anc the urgency to suppress became one of the chief 
drivers of cceative 2xpression. 


Th search Zor an audience that the Arnold Wesker women engage 
in Dresupposes their position as speakers It also presupposes the 
formation cf that audience out of family, »ut of society and out of 
sel’. Selfhocd of the female is not recognize by family as institution; 
for it may entai rights. Selfhood of the female is not condoned by 
society as insti-uticn; for society hates being judged or commented 
upon. Similarly, selfhood of the female as speaker and as audience at 
once causes and cancels out each other's existence; for the existence 
of the two selvas indicates a schizophrenic intra-personal split that 
is Cetrimen:al co the unity and integrity of the individual's psyche. 
Coasequently, family as audience often remains a conceptual non- 
stacter, society as zudience becomes contextually untenable, and self 
as audience comes io be elusive and fragmentary. We are, therefore, 
left with orly -he potent fragments of the self that can find peace 
and ease by crossing the bar of speech. In >ther words, it retains as 
well as sustains the female speakers and their indefatigable search. 


In He present paver, I shall try to re-read Arnold Wesker's play 
Wren God Ware a Son with a view to highlighting the process 
and problem or both audience formation and content reception. 
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Attempts will be made to show how Wesker reveals in this play 
the inner dynamics of the simultaneous necessity and inability 
of family, society and self to be adequate audience of and for the 
female speaker. 


Of course, before we hazard an empirical analysis of Wesker’s 
text, we should clarify the conceptual implications of ‘audience’. 
According to John Hartley, "The term audience is used to describe 
a large number of unidentifiable people, usually united by their 
participation in media use' (2002, p. 11). It is an anonymous group 
composed of individuals who willingly surrender the exclusivity or 
uniqueness of their selves. They merge with the collective anonymity 
of group belonging, and lend themselves as readers, auditors and/or 
spectators to receive the content of the media text by reading, listening 
or seeing. Thus, the audience encounters, understands and evaluates 
media texts such as music, movie, or play which are offered to it. That 
the audience is ‘unidentifiable’ or ‘anonymous’ is important; for, not 
only does it operate as a collective entity and gives out a singular 
response but also, as faceless representative of the mass, proffers 
the character-speakers an opportunity to confess, yield and embrace 
the thousand forbidden tales that were so long lying buried in their 
personal histories. 


Significantly, the birth of the audience is not coeval with the 
production of the media text—it is something of a prerequisite 
without which a text can hardly exist or survive. As Hartley 
comments once again, 'audience' is a sort of 'imagined community 
that enables institutions to operate" (2002, p. 12). As and when a 
text is transcribed into some media with a view to reaching out to 
a world extending beyond the author-creator, it must immediately 
find an audience for its reception and survival; for, it is only an 
audience that can prepare a production format for the text as also 
create the desired emotions of enjoyment, apprehension, anxiety 
or euphoria that may at once motivate and sustain the textual 
production. Chaim Perelman and Lucie Olbrechts-Tyteca call this 
type of audience "Theoretical or Imagined Audience' who, unlike 
the ‘Particular or Real Audience’, such as in a royal or legal court, 
do not merely exist to participate in the character-speaker's talk, 
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but, more -mportantly, enable the character-speaker to compose, 
ccrrprehend o: compare his/her experiences into, what may be 
called, ‘media texts’ (1969, pp. 20-22). 


When God Wanted a Son was first aired on 19 February 1989, in 
order to raise tunds for the Jackson's Lene Community Theatre, 
narrated ard dire-ted ty the playwright himself. The play presents 
the 27 years cld Connie who tries desperately to reach out to an 
audience that can at once listen to and empathize with her tales as 
also understanc the thcusand unuttered czes that lie buried within 
her psyche; for, as John Stanley Bull has shown us, it is with When 
God Wanted a Sou that Wesker “shifts his focus to the suffering 
individuals esp2cially women” (2005, p. — 294). This search for an 
audience leads hev to look up to and soiicit the help of both the 
family and the society only to realize at the end that neither of 
them with their set patterns of rules and restrictions can satisfy her 
psycho-spiritual r:eeds. 


The play opens ir. “a rcugh cabaret club" with the voice of Connie 
addressing an audience that, as the playwright himself clarifies, 
is ‘not us’ /Wesker's audience) but ‘a gathering slightly offstage’ 
(V/GWS in WSF, 1.1, 269). That the play’s target audience is not the 
same as that of Connie's tale at once complements and complicates 
the play’s macro narrative. If, on the one hand, it paves the way 
for the simultar.eous existence of a twin audience: the intra-textual 
(Cennie's offstage audience) and the extra-textual (Wesker's 
audience), then, or. the other hand, such a clear demarcation makes 
room for what can be called 'intertales': two different tales for two 
different audiences — Connie's tale for the intra-textual audience 
and the play p2r se for the extra-textual ones. Besides, Wesker's 
audience, being the macrocosmic one, acts as a recipient of both the 
tales — it can at cnce encounter and assess Connie's tale addressed to 
the intra-textua_ audience, examine her act of telling as also the way 
that tale is recei red and perceived by them, and thereby participate 
in the process of Connie's tale-making without being deprived of 
the opportcnity to see, hear and understand the frame narrative of 
which Wesker Lappens to be the author. 
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In When God Wanted a Son Wesker introduces an apprehensive and 
hesitant Connie, acting the part of an “apprentice comedienne,” 
facing a large audience (WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 269). The tale that she 
dishes out concerns the sad lot of a once wealthy Jew Moshe Ben 
Levy whose toast fell on the ground “butter side up" (WGWS in 
WSP, 1.1, 269). While such an unnatural incident (toast falling on the 
ground "butter side up’) leaves Levy expecting a better tomorrow, 
it immediately becomes a bone of contention for the nineteenth 
century Polish men of letters; for, no one among the great Wise 
Seven could easily read the omen and satisfy Levy's query — 'Is it 
an omen? Is my luck about to change?' (WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 270). 


That the answer comes a day later, after the night is over and at 
the precise moment of the sunrise, is highly ironical. Instead of 
revealing the truth, the epiphanic moment for Levy gets blurred 
with the affected council of the Rabbi, ‘you must have buttered your 
toast on the wrong side" (WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 270). Such a council is 
as much affected as was the quest for it. Neither Levy nor the Rabbi 
is able to recognize the real nature of the problem. In trying to see 
some sort of an omen in the toast fallen "butter side up', Moshe Levy 
becomes oblivious of the fact that it was his 'last crust of bread' and 
‘last pat of butter’. Similarly, the Rabbi, in interpreting the omen, 
miserably fails to perform his holy duty of guiding the ignorant; for, 
he has failed to realize and reassure the layman that the toast falling 
butter side up, though a very rare occurrence in itself, is a relief for 
the abject present and not a reassurance for a rosy future. 


Coming back to the play proper, we find that the initial response 
to Connie's tale comes neither from her audience nor from that of 
Wesker's, but from Connie herself. As she concludes the telling, 
Connie bursts out in a wild laughter, and her smile of 'gratitude' 
gradually turns to that of ‘scorn’ and ‘contempt’, ‘Connie cups her 
mouth and yells as though she were one of the audience’ (WGWS 
in WSP, 1.1, 270). Quite interestingly, Connie’s tale comes to an 
end with her ‘sincere apologies’ to the audience, '"Gerroff! Women 
shouldn't tell jokes! You've never told a good joke and you will 
never tell a good joke! (WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 270). This is a crucial 
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manent in telling when the teller in Connie splits herself up into 
two different salv2s in order to act out two entirely different roles. 
Mcving from tæ »osition of the teller, she merges completely with 
the target aud:ence of her tale, assesses and evaluates the tale, as 
als» passes judgment on the process of telling. Besides, still retaining 
he: teller's idertic, Connie eagerly awaits the maturation of the 
twzn processes »f tale reception and tale perception by that target 
audience. Connie’s ‘sincere apologies’, therefore, contain elements 
of both her arv3et:es for the tale (as teller) and her own assessment 
of the tale (as au:d:ence). 


Th2 more Conrie engages into the telling of the tale, the more is 
sre able to see iz as a parable of her own lice — how she has always 
teen deprived of whatever was important to her — friends, family, 
society and status The more complete is this identification with the 
hapless Levy, te more complete is Connie's realization of those 
petty mistakes whch not only strain human relationships but also 
endanger them Jast like the Rabbi and Levy who paid too much 
attention tc the accidental falling of the toast with its butter side 
up and thereby managed to forget the rea. cause for concern (Levy 
fnancial situation), Connie's parents too did not bother to repair 
their relationsxip that was fast falling apart. The tale of Moshe 
Ley, therefore presents Connie with a twin opportunity. First, it 
gives her chance cf taking stock of her own situation and that of her 
family; anc. sezor.dly, it allows her to see and judge the audience 
rezction and ac- accordingly to find any possible solution thereof. 


Ccnnie’s apologies to the audience are dre to the fact that she has 
been unable to teL the appropriate tale in an impressive way so as to 
provide hez audience with a source for laaghter (for what she tells 
is nota joke bct the account of the misfortunes of an ordinary man). 
Besides, if we are allowed to contextua ize Amit Bhattacharya's 
insights regardinz ^women writing in Erglish', we can profitably 
epply the same to explicate the proposition of ‘women telling jokes’ 
(20018). By telling ‘a jeke’ Connie has not only transgressed the 
social norm "Women shouldn't tell jokes , but, more importantly, 
has violated tre patriarchal command — ‘Women shouldn't tell 
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(anything). If, on the one hand, the forbiddance (‘Women shouldn't 
tell jokes’) detains the femalekind from entering the male world 
of laughter and gaiety and thereby attempts to capture them in its 
web of modesty and docility, then, on the other hand, the command 
(‘Women shouldn't tell’) following in the footsteps of the Apostle 
St. Paul denies the entire field of speech and language to them, ‘Let 
the women keep silence’ (1 Corinthians, 14: 34). 


That Wesker had previously introduced Connie as a ‘comedienne’ 
or ‘a professional entertainer’ here becomes doubly instructive 
(WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 269). For, not only does it signify a purposive 
existence for the woman as prescribed by the society — what she 
is expected to be — but also imply fit roles for her — what she is 
expected to do. In fact, women, as gendered victims of patriarchy, 
can exist either as professionals (whores meant for gratifying male 
sexuality) or as professional entertainers (clowns for amusing the 
male ego). That, by profession, women are or are expected only to 
be ‘entertainers’ of the male underlines their puppet-status — they 
must cry or laugh according to the whims of their male masters. 
Thus, they are reduced to mere butt ends of ridicule, getting 
presented in the process as someone or something causing laughter, 
and becoming laughable thereby. 


Connie’s ‘apology’, here, becomes something more than a mere 
reflection of her own assessment of the tale or a piece of the 
available audience reaction but a mimicry of the dictates of the 
heteropatriarchy. With this the audience in Connie gradually fades 
out leaving the space clear for the timely emergence of the teller, 
as indicated by the stage direction ‘no longer audience’ (WGWS in 
WSP, 1.1, 270). 


Having failed in her search to find out an empathetic audience in 
the shape of the society as represented by her offstage audience, 
Connie now addresses her telling to the audience cf the family. 
The overwhelming sense of 'despair' and 'sadness' that grips her 
mind is clearly reflected in her exasperation that concludes her 
telling ‘I thought you'd like that one’ (WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 270). Her 
ceremonious thanking of the audience amplifies the same sadness 
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that will now cvecshadow the ever impatient teller in Connie. On 
another level, it may also remind one of Hamlet's thanks to Ophelia: 


Connie: [...] Thank you, thank you. I thought you'd like that one. 
(WGWS in WSP, 1.1, 270) 

And again: 

Hamlet: I humbly thank you; well, well, well. (H, 3.1, 280) 


Jus: like Conrie’s smile of gratitude that turned to scorn and 
contempt for the audience, her profuse ‘thanking’ too indicates an 
underlying disirust and discernment; for she can hardly fail to see 
through th2 hy»ccrisy of her male audience that is at best indifferent 
to her tale and at worst actively hostile to and even complicitous in 
her plight. 

Connie’s next appearance on stage is a ccntinuation of the first one 
where she reacts vehemently to her rejection as a comedienne by 
her male audience, ‘All right! All right! So I’m not so funny. I’m 
funny but not very funny. You don't like my jokes so let's play a 
game instead’ TVGWS in WSP, 1.3, 271). Connie's outright rejection 
of the societa. judgment that she is 'tunny' indicates the first 
occasion wher. the silenced woman in her speaks her own mind 
without cemoutlaging it under any garb 5f jokes and/or apologies. 
Her next proposal to the male masters — that of playing a game — 
is an attempt cf the female to overthrow that social hierarchy which 
equates women with children, slaves ard animals — creatures fit 
for playing and/or fit only as playthings 


That the game Connie proposes for her male audience is one of 
‘dividing tae world’ (emphasis added) is rather significant (WGWS 
in WSP, 13, 271) No longer satisfied with what she is allowed by 
the patriarchy, tte woman in Connie now claims her share of the 
world back. Cbviously, to claim her shzre back is to establish her 
equal rights on the world. To establish her equal rights on the world 
is to rebel against the authority of the male. And to rebel against the 
authority of the raale is to invite opprobrium. 
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Connie’s next observation that ‘the world’s divided into those who 
are clever and massacred, and those who are stupid and do the 
massacring' has a grain of truth in it (WGWS in WSP, 1.3, 271-272). 
While such a remark strategically misplays the two sets of notions 
'clever-massacred' and 'stupid-do massacring’, it does so to engage 
the audience more fully into the process of the telling as also to 
hint at those apparently illusory improbabilities in life which often 
intrude into the human world as harsh truths. Her vision of the 
world as divided into 'those who applaud achievement' and 'those 
who begrudge it' points up Connie's near obsessive urge of coming 
to terms with her own present — with the fact of being the child 
of a dissolved marriage, the fact of being an inheritor of a world 
of divided relationships (WGWS in WSP, 1.3, 272). This telling of 
Connie too ends with a ceremonious thanking of the audience and 
her recurrent exasperation, "Thank you, thank you. I thought you'd 
like that one’ (WGWS in WSP, 1.3, 272). 


In a virtual parody of Shakespeare's ‘Seven Ages of Man’, Connie's 
next tale traces the seven ages of woman (WGWS in WSP, 1.13, 283- 
284). Utterly unable to reach out to the society and failing to connect 
effectively with her own self, Connie now seeks to find her audience 
inside the family. Obsessively she listens to and repeats her father 
Joshua's recorded telling (WGWS in WSP, 1. 7-10, 281-282) or tries to 
relate to her mother Martha her deeper crises (WGWS in WSP, 1.6, 
274-279) but to no avail. Frustrated, Connie replaces the family with 
the mysterious Billy boy who seems to be her ex-lover. We must 
remember here that identity of Billy boy is very much a shifting 
one; for he seems to be her lover, her friend, her father, her teddy 
bear and God all rolled into one or even someone quite indefinable. 
It is only this enigmatic person (more a name than an individual at 
that) that she could have looked up to for a family — someone who 
had been with her for a long time and had been an eye witness to 
her growing up and the worries thereof (WGWS in WSP, 1.13, 283). 


That Connie addresses her tale to the family-supplement Billy boy 
not directly but through the medium of a 'toy phone' is significant 
(WGWS in WSP, 1.13, 283). For, not only does it exemplify the 
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difficulties 5f ccmmunicating with the real family as audience — the 
theusand cultural inhibitions that hinder the way of intra-familial 
expression — but also points up the need Zor a medium to carry the 
speech to the target audience (the phone) as also the futility of such 
a medium ia m2re toy not a real telephone). 


Quite expectedly. this telling of the woman's life recalls Connie's 
hittng of ‘the days of chaos’ — the beginning of her menstrual ‘cycle 
of despair’ (WGIVS in WSP, 1.13, 283). Connie's narration of the 
worries of womanhood, of the hazards of zarrying a woman's body 
and the pressures of retaining honour, modesty and docility at once 
points out and. sums up femininity as a negative determinant — 
more of an off-sutting burden than an empowering agency. While 
in tae chilchood a frail body stop women: from leading a squad of 
their own gencer, in puberty fear to be szared at hinder their way 
tc the outer world. Connie's recurrent references to ‘pain’ as her 
sole companior. in her road to maturity at once detail her individual 
experiences of zemininity and encapsulate what other women had 
tc put up with. The ‘pain’ that Connie talks about is not simply 
the pain that women like her have to encure during menstruation 
or intercourse Sut that pain which women like her mother had to 
brave during chilcbirth (WGWS in WSP, 2.13, 284). 


Connie's next tale which she begins by quoting words from a light 
hearted conversation between two old men now makes her direct the 
telling to the se f as audience, "Two old men, two old men on a park 
bench. Says on2 o.d man to the other: ‘A woman without a man is 
a fish without a b:cycle'" (WGWS in WSF, 1.16, 289). Having failed 
in her end2avcur to make the family aná the society listen to her 
tales, she row finds within her own existence that much-searched- 
for audience who can understand not only her stories but also her 
silences. The tele of the two old men, therefore, becomes her own 
advice to herse_f — some kind of a monologue that enables the self to 
express as well as zomes to terms with its own wishes and worries. 


That a man is as (1n)necessary for a woman as a bicycle is to a fish 
exposes the utær inefficacy of the phallocentricism that constructs 
the social space v/omen are forced to inhabit. Connie's confusion 
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regarding the gendered identities of those she is quoting sparks off 
a new debate within her self, ‘Or was it two old women talking [...] 
depends who's telling the joke, dinnit?' (WGWS in WSP, 1.16, 289). 
It is the same confusion that had earlier made Connie divide her 
world into those who are 'clever and massacred', and those who are 
'stupid and do the massacring' (WGWS in WSP, 1.16, 271-272) now 
leads to another of her characteristic axioms, 'the world's divided 
into those who know and those who don't know’ (WGWS in WSP, 
1.16, 290). But as Fakrul Alam and Firdous Azim have opined, 
unlike the male in Wesker, the women in his plays 'are not easily 
shattered by the failures and misfortunes', and in the portrait of 
Connie we find the truth of these words (Alam and Azim: 2002, 
481). So, though defeated by the uncertainties of 'know'-ing and 
‘not know"-ing, Connie continues with her efforts at telling. 


Connie's desperate plea to her mother for finding her an ‘anchor’ 
initiates her next telling (WGWS in WSP, 1.20, 298). With Martha 
present in the background, Connie pours down the full vials of her 
wrath on the chain of circumstances that has shaped her life: 


Connie: ... and all I have is fear. 


Fear of time passing, of loss, of you dying, ‘him’ dying without me, 
ever seeing him again. Of growing old, ending alone. I fear that no 
one will laugh, that no one ever laughed, that there's nothing to 
laugh at. 


(WGWS in WSP, 1.20, 298) 


Connie’s fear of ‘time passing’ is indicative of her sense of alienation 
both from the society and within her family. The experience of being 
left alone in the house during her childhood now gets manifested 
in her fear of 'ending alone"; for she has been a child from a broken 
family. Horrified to see her audience vanishing away into the 
darkness, of no one really listening to her or laughing at her jokes, 
Connie cries out for help: 


Connie: Do I have to start again, Mother? Could I? Look at my face. 
The skin is hardening. I see lines. I feel lumps. I see blotches. I feel 
terror. Oooo ... 
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... hold me, corrfcrt me. It goes. I feel it gcing. No, anchor me. No 
anchor. Anchor me, Mother. 


I promise tzlent. once. Once I was a force. Anchor me. It goes. Don't 
let me splinter and shatter. Hold me. Comfort me. Anchor me, 
anchor me, oh how it goes. 


(WGWS in WSE, 1.20, 298) 


Soon her attention shifts from her mother to God. In a wild frenzy, 
novr she talks to Him through the medium of the toy phone that she 
had once used foz communicating with her absent ex-lover Billy 
boy (even thor gh in a fictitious way) (V-GWS in WSP, 1.13, 283). 
If, on the ane F and, it evinces the first time of an imminent mental 
breakdown, then. on the other hand, it extends Connie field of quest 
for an aud:ence. 


The reasor. why lccating the female as teller, telling and tale in When 
Ged Wanted a Sor. has been so fruitful is that, in this play, the search 
for an audience remains an open ended one. It is this 'openended'- 
ress that aas .ed Sanford V. Sternlicht -0 comment that the play 
ends neither in ‘victory’ nor in ‘despair’ (Sternlicht: 2004, 158-159). 
Since, Connie's attempts at reaching out to an audience are at once 
formed and inzo-med by her status as a child of a broken family, her 
need for e familial communication becomes all the more pressing. 
Needless to say, her failure to establish such a communication 

comes all the more painful for the sel-same reason. But the play 
as ‘text’ and the protagonist as ‘teller’ are both saved from ‘despair’ 
by the actualicy and awareness of the attempt. 
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Introduction 


Since independence many development policies, plans and 
programmes have been implemented specifically targeting women 
for their advancement in different spheres. These initiatives did 
not reach women who continued to “constitute majority of the 
poor” (GOI, 2001). The government realized that the top down 
approach of development had failed and so adopted a new 
approach of building participatory institutions of the poor such 
as Women Self Help Groups to alleviate poverty. The SHG’s offer 
grassroots participatory implementation that is demand driven by 
beneficiaries who in other projects often find themselves receiving 
goods or services in a manner that is opaque and impersonal 
(KHDR, 2005). This intervention was a radical departure from most 
programmes which were implemented earlier because this strategy 
claims to "simultaneously deal with both poverty alleviation and 
women empowerment" (Mayox, 1997). In recent years almost all 
programmes targeting women are being described as a programme 
for women empowerment. Empowerment has become a very 
important concept and has affected a large number of women 
in their daily life. The term empowerment is very complex and 
highly contested. An attempt is made in this paper to understand 
empowerment as used in the current development discourse and 
the effectiveness of SHG-strategy adopted by the Government of 
Karnataka to empower women. Postcolonial theory provides an 
interesting insight into the discourse of development and how 
empowerment is framed and presented. 


Development Discourse 


In order to understand empowerment as used in the development 
discourse it is important to situate the current development agenda 
in a larger context. If we consider development as a historically 
produced discourse it entails an examination of why so many 
countries started to see themselves as underdeveloped in the early 
post-World War II period, how "to develop" became a fundamental 
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problem for th2m, and how finally they embarked upon the task of 
"un-under developing” themselves by subjecting their societies to 
increasingly sj stematic, detailed and comprehensive interventions. 
As western experts and politicians started to see certain conditions 
ir Asia, Africe and Latin America as a problem mostly what was 
perceived as »overty and backwardness, a new domain of thought 
and experience namely development came into being, resulting in 
a new strateg for dealing with alleged problem. (Escobar, 1995) 
As Escobar ergues that by thinking of development in terms of 
d.scourse makss it possible to maintain the focus on domination . . . 
and at the sarae time to explore more f-uitfully the conditions of 
possibility anc. toe mcst pervasive effects of development. 


The development discourse which influenced the development 
interventions of India was Eurocentric. The disccurse on how 
Europe cescribed difference between itself and others used 
European cu-turel categories, languages and ideas to represent the 
other. By producing a discourse of difference Europe was able to 
maintain -ts d5rainance over the other (Hall, 1996). Hall elaborates 
this aspect through centre/ periphery dichotomy. He equates being 
western with a society that is developed, industrialized, urbanized, 
capitalists, secular and modern. The non- western societies are 
seen as ‘close to’, ‘far away’, 'catchinz up with’ implying that 
tae west is toe centre and everything taat lay outside that centre 
was consider2d as marginal or the periphery of culture, power 
ard civilization. This domination of th= west is reflected even in 
Low women ware constructed in non western society. By taking 
the west as tte norm and imposing it on other parts of the world, 
the third wo-ld wornen are positioned as different and deviant 
(Mohanty,1££1) Moreover, a homogereous image of the third 
world women as helpless and oppressed is created. The discourse 
does this by being disengaged from other scales such as the local 
or comrrun ty level, not considering regional, class, ethnic and 
gender differer.ces between places continuing to treat the subjects 
of develcpmen: as subordinate and lacking knowledge and by not 
zr.cluding the subjects’ voices and opinion in development policies 
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and practices (Lawson, 2007). Lawson critiques the development 
discourse as creating the subaltern. It was this development 
discourse that dominated India’s development strategies. 


Development Strategies 


It is important to analyze the development strategies and how the 
perceptions on women’s status within it changed over the years 
from weifare to development to empowerment can be seen in the 
Table-1 below 


Table -1 


Chart Outlining the Shift in Perception with Respect to Women in the 
plans 


First Plan 
1951-56 


Set up the Central 
Social Welfare Board 


Welfare work through 


voluntary 
organizations and 
charitable trusts 


Second Plan 
(1956-1961 


Supported the 
development of 
Mahila Mandals to 
work at the grassroots 


Rural Development 


Third, fourth 
and 


interim plans 
(1961-1974) 


Provisions for 
women’s education, 
pre- natal and child 
health services, 
supplementary 
feeding for 
children,nursing and 
expectant mothers 


Women as “targets” 
of family planning 
and social sector 
“beneficiaries” 


Fifth Plan 
(1974-1978) 


Programmes and 
schemes for women in 
development 


Shift in the approach 
from welfare to 
development 
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S>th Plan 
(1£80-1985) 


Seventh Flan 
(985-1990) 


Eizhth Plan 
(1992-1997) 


Ninth Plan 
(1997-2002) 


“Tenth Plan 
(2002-2007) 


Separate chapter on 
women in the Plan 


Working group 

cn employment of 
women, Statistics 

on women: quota 

for women in 
development schemes 


The core sectors of 
education, health and 
employment outlay 
for women rose from 
Rs 4 crores in the 
first plan to Rs 2,000 
crores in the eighth 


Concept of a women's 
component plan to 
assure that at least 
30% of funds/ benefits 
Zrom all development 
sectors flow to women 


Self help groups 
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Accepted women’s 
development as a 
separate economic 
agenda; took a 
multi-disciplinary 
approach with a three- 
pronged thrust on 
health, education and 
Employment 


Bringing women into 
the mainstream of 
national development. 


Paradigm shift from 
development to 
empowerment and 
benefits to women 


; Empowerment of 


women as its strategic 
objective 


Suggests specific 
strategies, policies 
and programmes for 
the empowerment of 
women 
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(Feminist Economist Engage with India’s 11th Five year Plan by 
Syeda Hameed & Devaki Jain, Paper for the IAFFE Conference on 
Engendering Economic Policy, Boston 2009) 


The Planning Commission which was set up in 1950 for economic 
development of the country, faced a challenging task to evolve and 
enforce policies and programmes designed to best serve the interest 
of the country as a whole and simultaneously accommodate the 
interest of big industrialists, the hope of Gandhian miniaturists, the 
ambitions of Nehruvian intellectuals and those of a rural landed elite 
(Khilnani, 1997). The planning commission focused on women's 
issues as per the perceptions of their members on women's status 
within the economy (Patel, 2003). 


Welfare Approach 


In 1939 a sub-committee on women called women's role in planned 
economy was set up as part of the structure of the National Planning 
Committee to chart the course of future planning in India. The sub- 
committee was to deal with the place of woman in the planned 
economy. (Shah, 1947). It must be noted that most of these issues 
and recommendations by the committee were not incorporated into 
- the first five year plan. Women's role was only considered a ‘social 
and welfare', the reason being that it takes policy makers out of their 
familiar conceptual territory of welfare, poverty and efficiency into 
the nebulous territory of power and social justice (Kabeer, 2001). 
Also during this period it became the duty of the government to 
look to the welfare of women (Devendra, 1994). A Central Social 
Welfare Board was set up in 1953 to undertake welfare activities 
through voluntary organizations and charitable trusts. Mahila 
Mandals were developed to work at the grassroots with intensive 
agricultural development programmes. Female education was 
supported as a major welfare measure. Such approaches view 
women as passive subjects of protection or as recipients of marginal 
welfare and social services, unrelated to policies and strategies 
for economic development or structural changes in societies that 
result from economic changes (Pandey). Women's role was being 
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considered sccial and welfare also matches with the international 
approach at that kme that women were a social and welfare subjects 
(an, & Hameed, 2009). 


Developmeni Approach 


This approach remained till 1975 until the UN declaration of 
International Wemen's Year in 1975 and 1975-1985 was called 
International Decade for Women by the United Nations on Indian 
Women. During this veriod a Report cf the Committee on Status 
of Women in India, Towards Equality was published in 1975. This 
report pointec out that "women were increasingly marginalized, 
they face more violence in their lives than ever before, the sex 
ratio had worsened as had condition cf work". And shortly after 
the report was sublished from the late seventies on there was a 
perceptible shift in state policy, for women now began to be seen 
not as targets of welfare but as actors in development (Butalia, 1998). 


Between 7980 and 1990 efforts were made for women to enter the 
modern sector (Saunder, 2002) i.e., to erter the labour market and 
take part :n the capitalist production (Pa-part, 2002) so that women 
could contribute zo development (Razvi & Miller, 2002). Along with 
productive role ‘especially subsistence production), reproductive 
role (chilc bezring/rearing responsibilities and domestic tasks) and 
community management role (in order to ensure the provision and 
maintenance of collective consumptior. resources) (Moser, 1989) 
"omen now ar2 producing for the ma-kets. In this development 
strategy, women’s burden of work increased (Butalia, 1998). This 
approach however made no appreciable impact upon poverty 
aleviatioa, reducing women in particular to even further levels of 
destitutions as rnechanization displaced them from their traditional 
occupaticns, the devastation of natural resources made their 
stbsistenze labcur more difficult, male migration to urban centers in 
search of emrloyment left them to cope with family responsibilities 
and struggle with ‘and Few governmental welfare measures, 
land reforms. or health, literacy and employment programmes 
tcuched them. (Rajan & You Me 2002). Women were not able to take 
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advantage of the economic growth to the same extent as men and 
the poverty among women has only increased. (INSTRAW, 2005) 


Participatory/Empowerment Approach 


In the 1990s, India initiated a process of economic reform and 
structural adjustment resulting in what came to be known as new 
economic policy. This system works only by producing and selling 
things and services, and the more that is produced and the more 
that is purchased the more there is progress and prosperity. Gross 
National Product the most important measure of economic growth 
is the sum total of goods and services produced by a given year. 
It is a measure of the success of a consumer society obviously to 
consume (Robbins, 2004). 


With the growing globalization and liberalization of the economy 
as well as increased privatization of services, women as a whole 
have been left behind (GOI, 2006). Benefits of the growing global 
economy have been unevenly distributed leading to wider 
economic disparities, the feminization of poverty, increased gender 
inequality through often deteriorating working conditions and 
unsafe working environment especially in the informal economy 
and rural areas (GOI, 2001). Mainstreaming of women into the new 
and emerging areas of growth became imperative. It was during 
this time that there was a paradigm shift from development to 
empowerment of women. Strategies like participatory approach 
were designed to enhance the capacity of women and empower 
them to meet the negative social and economic impacts due to 
the process of globalization. Self Help Groups under the Swarna 
Jayanthi Gram Swarozgar Yojana programme were formed. (GOI, 
10th plan). The purpose of this programme was to enhance women’s 
access to credit for consumption and production. So empowerment 
in this development discourse is economic empowerment. 


These programmes have been implemented without major concern 
for the people exposed to the programme and local conditions. They 
have turned into pure statistical measurements leaving behind 
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the lived ~ealizies of those concerned. :Palagummi, 1996). Here 
it is importart to note that empowerment has been understood 
to a large 2xtent from a western free merket perspective and has 
become popular alongside the increased focus on individualism 
and consumerism as development goals (Rowland, 1998). 


Thus, the participatory approach has re-irscribed another approach 
byattemptingtoetrasetaneearlier welfare end developmentapproach. 
Participation will give a sense of psychological ownership and the 
illusion of empowerment which will diminish opportunities for 
res:stance ‘Cccke, 2003). 


History of SHG in Karnataka 


In the mid 1980s MYRADA a non-governmental organization started 
several co-opz-ative so cities that were enabled to give loans to 
their members The large co-operatives b-oke up into small groups 
which were called as Credit Managemer Groups with a focus on 
the management of credit. This initiative was passed to NABARD 
which launcked the SHG-Bank Linkage programme in 1991-92. 
NABARD defines SHG's as a group of twenty or less people from a 
homogeneous <lass who are willing to come together for addressing 
their commor. problem. They make regular savings to give interest- 
tearing loans io their members. The very first loans to SHGs in the 
country were given in Kolar district of Ka-nataka by the Vysya Bank 
Bangarapet branch to Venkateshwara Mat ila Sangha of Muduguli on 
December 9, 1991 and by the Corporation Bank, Andersonpet branch 
to Saraswathi Mahila Sangha of Boduguriki on January 30, 1992. In 
1994-95 the first Regional Rural Bank the Cauvery Grameena Bank of 
Mysore distri-: as an SHG promoting institution was launched. 


In the 1990s IFAD, with World Bank collaboration and in partnership 
with the Government of India and six state governments including 
Karnatake launched a similar programme titled Swashakti. It was 
managed by Karnataka State Women's Development Corporation 
and was closed in June 2005. Stree Shakti scheme based on the SHG 
strategy was aunched on 18 October 2000 and is being implemented 
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throughout the state to empower rural women and make them self 
reliant. There are 40,295 anganwadi workers, 561 NGOs, 8 regional 
rural banks, 20 district central co-operative banks and 2 commercial 
banks are engaged in SHG promotion. The Table-2 below gives the 


list of SHG’s promoted by the Government of Karnataka. 


Table -2 


Swashakti 
Implemented 
by the 
Karnataka State 
Women’s 


Development 
Corporation 
with IFAD- 
World Bank 
assistance. 


Stree Shakti 
Implemented 
by the state 
government 
under the 
Department 
of Women 
and Child 
Development. 


No. of SHGs 
promoted 


NGO partners 
of the 
Karnataka 
State 
Women’s 
Development 
Corporation. 


Mainly 
anganwadi 
workers of the 
Department 
of Women 
and Child 
Development. 
Some NGOs 
now being 
involved, 


Empowerment 
of women. 

No credit 

or subsidy 
component. 
Emphasis on 
training for self- 
development. 


Empowerment 
of women 
through savings 
and micro- 
credit, social 
awareness. 
Adequate 
budgetary 
provision for 
training. Grant 
of Rs.5000 

per group as 
revolving fund. 
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SUJALA 1171 NGO The programme 
Implemented partners of focus is on 
: the watershed 
iin Watershed devel 
Department : ate s opment. 
of Watershed evelcpment abes dre 
Depa-tment. included to 

Development Se 
with Word e Hs as 
Bank and the landless 

i as a means 

, essistance. 


to bring ina 
measure of 
equity into the 
programme. 
Budgetary 
provision 
made for 

SHG capacity 
building and to 
take up income 
generating 
activities. 




























KAWAD 10:3 NGO partners | The programme 
: of the focus is on 

Impl te 

5 aad ğ Karnataka watershed 

s taxa development. 

Watershed Watershed ru dn 

Development Development ip podi 

een ae and the landless 

assistance, Mes 





to bring ina 
measure of 

equity into the 
programme. 


The Women Empowerment 


Drought DPAP-4795 
Prone Areas 
Programme 
(DPAP), IWDP-1290 
Desert WGDP-1075 
D NWDP-2840 
gramme 
(DDP), 
Integrated 
Watershed 
Development 
Programme 
(WDP), 
Western Ghats 
Development 
Programme 
(WGDP), 
National 
Wastelands 
Development 
Programme 
(NWDP) 
These 
programmes 
are managed 
by the 


DDP-3220 
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Budgetary 
provision 
made for 

SHG capacity 
building and to 
take up income 
generating 
activities, 

The programme 
focus is on 
watershed 
development. 
SHGs are 
included to 
help the poor 
and the landless 
as a means 

to oring ina 
measure of 
equity into the 
programme. 
Budget is 
provided for 
training and 
working capital 
support 

(Rs 10,000 per 
group) to 


'community 
organisations 
(not specifically 
SHGs) but 
efficiency of use 
has varied with 
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Watershed 
Development 
Department 
and 
implemented 
through 

the zilla 
panchayats. 
Funds are 
provided 

by the state 
and Central 
Government. 


Karnataka 
Urban 
Development 
and Coastal 
Environment 
Management 
Project 
(KUDCEMP) 
Implemented. 
through 
Karnatake 
Urban 
Infrastructure 
Developmen: 
and Finance 
Corporation 
(KUIDFC) 
with Asian 
Development 
Bank 
assistance. 








Municipal 
Corporztion 
staff 

of selected 
towns along 
with 

NGO 
partners and 
promozers of 
Karnataka 
Urban 
Infrastructure 
Development 
and Finance 
Corporation. 
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implementers 
and quality of 
monitoring. 


The programme 
focus is 
primarily on 
sanitation and 
solid waste 
disposal in 
urbanising 
areas. SHGs 

are included 

to ensure that 
the poor are 
involved both 
in delivering 
the planned 
services and in 
benefi ting from 
them. 
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Swarna Jayanti | 6896 


Shahari 
Rozgar Yojana 
(SJSRY) 

Bank lcans 

to SHGs 
accompanied 
by state and 
Central Govt. 
subsidy. 
Swarnajayanti 
Gram 


Swarozgar 
Yojana 


(SGSY) 


SHGs 
promoted 
by Regional 
Rural Banks 


with NABARD 


support for 


capacity 
building 


Not separately 
calculated 
since SHGs 
formed 

under all 
programmes 
in rural areas 
are included 
for support. 
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Staff of Town, 
Municipal 
and City 
Corporations 
with or 
without the 
involvement 
of NGOs. 

No separate 
cadres 
engaged to 
form groups. 
SHGs formed 
under all 
programme 
are eligible 
for support 
depending 
on annual 


budgetary 
quotas. 


Tae programme 
fccus is on 
using the SHG 
approach for 
poverty 
reduction 
through 
channelling of 
bank loans and 
government 
subsidies. 
Budget is 
provided 

for training 
and working 
capital support 
to SHGs but 
efficiency of 
use varies with 
implementers. 


Focus is on 
building up 
priority sector 
clientele for 
SHG-Bank 
linkage. 
Bucgets for 
SHG capacity 
building vary 
from bank to 
bank. Efficiency 
of budget use 
can even vary 
from branch to 
branch of the 
same bank. 
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SHGs 
promoted by 
Commercial 
, Banks with 
MABARD 
support for 
cepacity 
bxlding 
SHGs 
promoted by 
EICC Banks 
and 
Co-operat ves 


*HGs 
promoted 


by Non- 


Government 


Organisations 


Total SHGs 
|! promoted 





30000 
(approximate 


number) 


The staff 
of banks 
concerned. 


The staf? 

of the DOC 
Banks/ 
Co-operatives 
concerned. 


The staff of 
the NGOs 
concerned. 
Since NGOs 
are alsc 
involved in 
several of the 
progremmes 
listed above, 
the number of 
SHGs given 
here excludes 
the numbers 
alreacy given 
above. 
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The focus is on 
empowerment 
of women but 
the extent to 
which this is 
understood 
and actually 
facilitated 
varies very 
widely 
between NGOs. 
Different levels 
of budgetary 
constraints also 
infl uence the 
quality of work. 





Source: Karnataka Human Development Report 2005 
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The most successful SHG in Karnataka is Stree Shakti. At present 
1,30,000 rural Stree Shakthi groups have been formed in the state 
and 19.00 lakh women members have been organized in to these 
groups. The members have saved Rs 971.84 crores since inception. 
121347 groups have availed bank loans to the extent of Rs 1195.98 
crores and have done internal lending of Rs 2835.94 crores to take up 
various income generating activities. SHG’s are not just groups that 
promote savings and provide credit they are intended to empower 
their members. 


Are Women Self Help Groups Empowering Women? 


Empowerment has become a buzz word in the current development 
discourse used in a majority of the policy documents for poverty 
alleviation (Goodson 1995). The concept has been so overused and 
misused that it has lost its core meaning. Most programmes have 
no clarity as to how they will change existing power relations, 
and merely giving a small loan ends up being seen as gender 
empowerment. This is what can be referred to as a discursive theft. 


Empowerment according to Naila Kabeer is the expansion in 
people's ability to make strategic life choices in a contest where 
this ability was previously denied to them. Choices are made up of 
three inter-related dimensions of empowerment namely Resources 
(conditions), Agency (process) and Achievement (outcomes). 
Kabeer further explains that there are three levels of Empowerment 


Levels of Empowerment 


"Deeper' levels: Structural relations of class/caste/ gender 
Intermediate levels: Institutional rules and resources 


Immediate levels: Individual resources, agency and 
achievements 


It can reflect change at the level of individuals and groups, in their 
sense of selfhood and identity, in how they perceive their interests 
and in their capacity to act. It can occur at the intermediate level, 
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in the rules and relationships which prevail in the personal, social, 
economic and political spheres of life. And it can occur in the 
deeper, hidden strictures which shape the distribution of resources 
end power in a society and re-produce it over time. 


One of the mcst successful SHG Stree Shakti claims that women's 
eccess to financial resources improves their bargaining position 
within and outside the household and increases their physical 
mobility and participation in social networks. In this case we must 
consider that there is a hierarchy of decis-on making responsibility 
recognized by the ami. y and community which reserves certain key 
areas of decision making for menin their capacity as household heads 
whe assignirg others to women in their capacity as mother, wives, 
anc daugkters When women take loans for clothing, education, 
food, health and for sozial and religious ceremonies, these activities 
call within the existing role of women and prevailing norms of the 
society. These loans help to perform their roles efficiently which in 
zurn leads to an increase in their self confidence and feeling of well 
being. Access to finance has brought changes in the resources that 
ndividuals enjoy but have left intact the structures of inequality 
and discrimiration. It may have helped to improve the economic 
welfare withcut necessarily empowering them. 


Where the poor are concerned savings are made not out of the 
surplus income, but by cutting down some expenditure somewhere. 
In theory incarne mins expenditure=savings whereas in the case of 
the poor the reality is income minus sav-ngs=expenditure (KHDR, 
2005). The inzerest charged by the groups to their members could 
range from 12% to 36% per annum. Since banks do not lend small 
emount of loan for unproductive purpose to the poor who are 
considered c-edi: risk, the member find it convenient to borrow 
frem SHGs evan -f the interest rates are exorbitant. Poor women cut 
their own alrzady inadequate expenditure on food, health and may 
discriminate against girls for saving or tc repay loans. Thus, we can 
see that this strategy .s reinforcing the existing gender inequalities 
and norms in scciety. According to Mayoux the combination of 
low income, .ack of control, greater burden of work and repayment 
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pressure may do little to increase women’s bargaining power within 
the household. 


When women were asked ‘Did they see any changes in their lives 
in the context of violence meted out to them by spouses and other 
family members’, of the 4084 women canvassed only a quarter 
chose to respond. The involvement of women in social activities 
such as anti child marriage, anti dowry, anti domestic violence 
and pro girl’s education is also not impressive, except for a few 
SHGs who have taken it up as an issue of public concern. These 
are examples of women’s internalization of their own lesser status 
in society. Domestic violence is not a subject many women like to 
acknowledge. 


The empowerment strategies adopted by our policy makers are 
fixed in a binary system where there is a clear urban, rural divide. 
Such binaries entail a violent hierarchy in which one term of 
opposition is always dominant and that such binary opposition 
exists to confirm that dominance. Mohanty argues that the middle 
class urban scholars producing scholarship on or about their rural 
or working class sisters assume their own middle class culture as 
the norm and codify peasant working class histories and cultures as 
other. It is not possible to claim that the urban women have the same 
experience, basic conditions or aspirations as the poor rural women. 
When the SHG members conducted bank transactions on their own 
and signed the documents instead of a thumb impression the SHG 
survey reports “It may seem like a minor achievement to most of 
us, to SHG members it seems to be a way of gaining acceptance in 
the main stream and a source of pride”. Such distinctions are made 
on the basis of the privileging of a particular group as the norm 
or referent. The urban women have constructed themselves as a 
normative referent in this case. 


SHGs have a BPL membership of 87% yet only 47% of the loans 
were dispersed to BPL women, indicating that most economically 
vulnerable women are not accessing credit. (KHDR-2005) Since 
loans are given based on individual members saving, the poorest 
women who are not in a position to save are likely to practice “self- 
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exclusion" anc thcse who are poor credit risks are excluded by the 
members (SHG's in India) It is also seen that SHG's are unable to 
cccnpete for credit witk the more viable SHG's. When SHG's do not 
ge: credit to lend nor Lave enough savings from its members they 
become defunc:. The survival of SHG does depend on their financial 
perzcormance. 50 most donor agencies which are promoting SHG, 
s -heir main consideration in programme design is provision of 
financially sel?-sustainable micro finance services. Thus limiting the 
potential cf micro finence for Empowerment as well has poverty 
al eviation. 

So we can conclude that SHG strategy in Karnataka have too 
many objectives end co not have clear d»finitions of the objective. 
SHG's may economically empower its member to an extent but 
tis automatically wil not enable them to challenge the existing 
c scriminatory norms of the society wh:ch are hindering them in 
rczking strategic life choices. SHG, s brought changes at the level 
oz individual tut did not affect the deeper, hidden structures which 
shape the diszibutioa of resources and power in a society and 
reproduce it cver tire. However for ary programme to translate 
into mearingful and sustainable process of empowerment it must 
address individual ard structural relations in society. 
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Evolution of Public Sector Enterprises in Karnataka 


Karnataka's tradition of what is now known as the public sector 
goes back to the late 1920s. The state was lucky enough to have 
great visiona3es like Sir M Visveshwaraya and Sir Mirza Ismail 
who are crecited with laying the road map for the development 
cf the state. Ihev had the far sightedness to develop the necessary 
infrastructure needed for the industrial development of the state, 
such as canst-acaon of railways (in 1877), generation of hydroelectric 
pcwer (in 190), c-eation of a Department cf Industries and Commerce 
‘in 1913), establishment of State Bank of Mysore (1913) and the like. 
The erstwhile Mvsore State launched vazious industrial ventures as 
Government t. ndertakings to primarily exploit the available resources 
of raw materials and power in certain rezions as well as to generate 
gainful emp.oyment opportunities. Thus many notable enterprises 
such as sandal oil factory (1916), Government soap factory (1919), 
Mysore Iron And Steel Works (1923), Silk Weaving Factory (1931), 
Government Pcacelain Factory (1932), Mysore sugar factory (1933), 
Government Electric Factory (1935), Mysore Paper Mills Ltd (1936), 
were set 1p. The reorganized state also continued to foster the growth 
of industries by adopting progressive industrial policy. 


Growth and Performance of State Public Sector Units 
(Spsus) in Karnataka: A Brief Review 


The State P.1blic Sector Units (SPSUs) coming under the control of 
eighteer. Admunistrative Departments is broadly classified into six 
categoriss. 


Public utili-izs - 12 

Financial Institutions - 02 
Developmeat Enterprises - 20 
Service Enierp-ises - 22 
Manufactur ng Enterprises - 27 
Marketing end Advertising -09 
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The number of enterprises (SPSEs) have increased from 10 in 1956 
to 92 in 2004-2005. The share of industrial sector in the State’s 
income was 18% in 2004-2005. The share of industrial sector in 
the gross state domestic product was 10.2% in 2604-2005. The 
manufacturing sector accounts for 33% of the contribution of 
secondary sector to State domestic product (SDP). The average 
annual growth of industrial production (mining, manufacturing 
and electricity) was 6.39% in 2004 -2005 as against 5.50% in 2003 
-2004. 


As on 31.3.2004, the total investment in SPSEs in Karnataka was 
Rs 44,602.74 crs as against Rs 9053.21 crs in 1994-1995 (State’s 
share-4067.28). The share of the state government in 2003- 2004 
was Rs 21,582.80crs, comprising of Rs 12,695.60 crs by way of 
share capital and Rs 8,887.20 crs by way of loans. The turn over of 
SPSEs increased from Rs 18,557.98crs in 2002-2003 to Rs 23,713.34 
crs during 2003-2004. The sector wise turnover shows that there is 
an overall increase of Rs 5155.36 crs. in the turnover about 53. 32% 
(Rs 2,749 crs) was accounted for by the public utility enterprises. 
The manufacturing sector individually registered a negative 
growth rate of -1.47 % for the corresponding years as shown in the 
table below. 


Table 1 (Rs in crs) 


ian 


E: Public utilities 14,732.74 2, 748 99 


Financial 


ul zi T1 
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T 


1,812.89} 2.011.865 198.96 


Fee] a 
nterprises 
Marketing and 

427.06| 2,751.97 2,324.90 46.1 


Advertisement 
P3 TOTAL 18,567.98| 23,713.34 5,155.36} 100.00 


Enterpris2s 
So4rce: Annual Performance Report of SPEs, GOK, 2003-2004, 


In the year 2093-2904, £5 SPSEs earned a profit of Rs 521.60 crs, 35 
PEs incurred a loss cf Rs 352.22crs resulting in an overall profit 
of Rs 169.39 cis.zight enterprises reported no profit no loss and 
4 aaterprises Jic not furnish information. As against this a total 
profit of 2C7.53 crs was earned by 38 Ente-prises in 1994-1995 and a 
total loss af 122.1& crs was incurred by 38 Enterprises. Thus the net 
earnings was 65.29 crs in 1994-1995. The above analysis makes it 
czar that (he £nancial status of SPSEs is not satisfactory. The state 
has invested a huge sum of 12, 695 crs as share capital and gets 
negligible earnirgs on its investment. Irfact the major reason for 
t-e profit earrings of 2003-2004 is that New Government Electric 
Factory (INGEF) iras been excluded from -he profit and loss account 
c: 2003-2004. s:nce -he Honour'ble Figh Court of Karnataka 
has appointed an Official Liquidator to dispose the assets of the 
company. Infact NGE? alone accounted for a loss of Rs 157.48 crs in 
2302-2003 whick. is nct accounted for in -he profit and loss account 
of 2003-2C04. Infact the situation seems no better than what it was 
in the 19€0s. The return on investment is 0.9% and the return on 
cavital contrituted (Share capital and Loans) works out to be 1.93%. 
(3K Mishra end Laksamikumari (2006) 
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Table 2 
(Rs in crs) 










C REBEL RATER 
ma fsa fanaa [a 
| 2001-02 | 37 | 523.52 eae -481.65 | 41.87 | 


2002-03 503.43 -610.29 
-106.86 
2003-04 zs 521.60 -352.22 | 30 | 169.39 | 39 


Source: Annual Performance Report of SPSE, DPE, Loo 







Karnataka embarked on a major Reforms Programme to make itself 
eligible for a World Bank loan. The first tranche of the $150 million, 
Karnataka Economic Restructuring Loan was sanctioned (in 2001) 
on the condition of accelerating the Public Sector Reforms. This 
paved way for the setting up of the Public Sector Restructuring 
Commisson (PSRC 2000) under the Chairmanship of Padmanaban. 
The committee was to evaluate SPSEs and suggest measures for 
restructuring through rationalization, closure, disinvestment, 
merger, or privatization. The Committee identified 20 SPSEs in 
phase -1 for privatization / closure and 19 enterprises in phase- 11 
of reforms. Based on the recommendations of the PSRC, 10 of the 
20SPSEs were to be closed, 4 were to be privatized and decisions 
were to be taken for the remaining(by 2004) 


In this study an attempt has been made to analyze public sector 
reforms in Karnataka with special reference to disinvestment policy 
in case of select SPSUs. Although there are 6 different categories of 
enterprises the study confines to Manufacturing Sector only. This 
is because manufacturing enterprises being commercially oriented 
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should be able ro meet the market forces cf competition to survive. 
While profitability should be a goal for all PSEs under the changed 
economic scenario it is more so for manufacturing concerns. 


The study couldicenti-y only two SPSEs which have been privatized 
in Karnataka viz: Vikranth Tyre and Mangalore Chemicals and 
Fertilizers Ltd (MCF). The objective of the study is to analyze the 
impact of disinvestment on the performaace of the chosen unit. The 
pre and post disinvestment performance appraisal of MCF is based 
on the statistical tool cf Multiple Discriminant Analysis (MDA) also 
called as ‘Z’ score analysis. 


Review of Litezatu-e 


There are several studies available on P5Es in India. They may be 
classified irto two broad groups - Firstly those dealing with the 
methodology of eveluating performarze may be commercial or 
non commercial. Secondly those relatirg to actual case studies of 
enterprises, both at central and state levels ( both micro and macro 
studies). Most studies have attempted = evaluate the performance 
cf PSEs largely based on the calculation: of financial ratios. Various 
studies relevant to the article has been -overed. 


A. Vijayakumar (20(4) in his study-" Assessment of Financial Health 
of Indian Public Sector Manufacturing Enterprises."- Altman's Z 
score aralysis has made an attempt to analyse the financial stability 
and operetonal health of three selected central manufacturing 
industries (viz, steel, coal and lignite and power) which are 
predominant as per capital outlay. 


On the basis of Z score calculated zor the three industries the 
author concludes that the financial health of any of the three chosen 
industries was never in the healthy zone in the pre- liberalization 
period. This was a-tributed to excess ase of working capital, failure 
to earn adequate surplus to meet nor. -operating high debt- equity 
mix and -rcrease in Earnings before .nterest (EBIT ) did not match 
increase -r total asssets. However in the post- liberalization period 
the firanc:el nealth of all the three manufacturing industries were 
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found to have improved and lying in the healthy zone. However 
none of the industries were found to be have a Z score of >2.99. 


R.K. Mishra and Lakshmi Narayan (1995) in their study " 
Privatisation of State level Public Enterprises in India” investigate 
into the performance of SPSES in three categories viz. manufacturing, 
commercial, commercial-cum-promotional. The study showed 
a high rate of growth of investment in the commercial -cum- 
promotional sector in AP, Goa, Haryana, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Sikkim and Tripura. Two states 
had relatively high debt-equity ratio than the national average 
viz.; AP and Karnataka. Various financial and economic criteria of 
the three categories of enterprises such as capital employed, debt- 
equity ratio, net worth, profit after tax (PAT ) accumulated losses, 
total revenue, value added and various financial ratios have been 
analysed for assessing the performance of the three categories of 
enterprises SPSEs in various states. 


Another study by the same authors- " State level Public Enterprises" 
-Past and Present, (2006) examines the contribution of SPSEs and 
analyses the performance of SPSEs in various states for the period 
1991- 92 to 2002 -03. Various financial and economic indicators 
have been used to assess the performance of these enterprises. 
The performance of these enterprises differed from state to state 
depending on the socio- economic and political philosophy of each 
state and also the degree of professionalization of their managerial 
personnel The study reveals that some states such as Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamilnadu have managed the SPSEs well, Bihar and 
Assam lagged behind. The study suggests that there is a vast scope 
for the improvement in capacity utilization, turnover and profits.of 
SPSEs in India 


Afghan Ahmed in his study-"Public Enterprises and economic 
development" (1995) has analysed the impact of development in 
Uttar Pradesh on the growth of the public sector in the state. He 
has evaluated the performance of SPSUs in UP and examined the 
impact of New Economic Policy on the performance of SPSEs using 
various financial indicators like investment, working capital, fixed 
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cost expencitur2, eccurnulated losses, sales, gross profit and profit 
aftz- tax ( PAT) 


The study shows that the performance of the different enterprises 
vazies, whrle some have earned profits consistently, some have 
registered a decreasing rate of profit and still others experienced 
varying rate of return from year to year. The State Govt as per 
the study found it difficult to push through the proposals of 
privatization. For example in the case of Scooter India and UP State 
Cement Corporation tne Trade Unions s-rongly resisted the move 
tc privatis? the units. The study shows a rising trend in the cost of 
production of these enterprises, low capacity utilization, prolonged 
delays in tne execution of projects, improper market strategy, heavy 
accumulatior of inventories, heavy overtime payment and excess 
manpower all culminate to lower the performance of the SPSEs in 
LP 


EP Sarme in his study-Investment Pattern of Public Undertakings in 
India - A Study of Orissa Enterprises has attempted to research the 
trend in the growth of investments in SPSEs and investment pattern 
in different sectors ar d regions of the steze. The public sector which 
was almost 3or-existent at the time of independence became 
a dominant sector in the economy accounting for nearly three- 
icurth of the »rcductive investment in the state by 1969-70. But the 
financial and operational performance of these enterprises was far 
=tom satisfactory. Most of the public sector enterprises incurred 
2eavy losses. 


G. Venkataswamy (1987) in his study Management of Government 
Enterprises. makes an attempt to study the PSEs in Andhra Pradesh. 
The overall performance of 29 state government enterprises their 
turnove-, crerall profitability and sector-wise results has been 
explained. Semple ir dices such as turncver, overall profitability and 
profit and “oss account for the period 1976-77 to 1979-80 has been 
analysed. 


While the number o! firmsreportingsur»lusremained the same there 
was an increase in the profit position Eetween 1977-78 and 1979-80 
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by about 50%, Similarly the number of enterprises which reported 
loss had decreased, but there was an alarming increase in the total 
loss incurred by about 44%. Singaneri Collieries was a continuous 
loss making unit. The study points out various factors such as 
absence of feasibility studies, improper mix of investment policy, 
long gestation period, delay in the implementataion of production 
programmes, overcapitalization, high cost of production, excess 
inventories, surplus staff, high interest and depreciation, shortage 
of financial resources, inadequate demand for the products in the 
market and competition from unorganized units, labour trouble, 
power failures, uneconomic selling price as factors which have 
affected the performance of the SPSEs. 


Sankar TL (1991) who studied the financial accounts of 250 SPESs 
in the manufacturing sector in the country has documented their 
poor performance. More than 50% of the units studied were 
found to be loss making ones. The picture was particularly bad 
in Kerala where 25 out of 47 enterprises, studied were found to 
be loss making and their accumulated losses accounted for 240% 
of the paid up capital.. The study found that investment in the 
state sector had not been yielding adequate returns with a number 
of enterprises incurring losses beyond the value of their paid up 
capital. 


Padmini Rao (1997 ) in her research work “A Critical Study of the 
Working af Selected Karnataka PSEs “ has made an in-depth study 
of the performance of 6 PSUs in Karnataka for the period 1980- 
1995, covering one unit in each of the six categories of SPSEs. The 
study covers enterprises with both financial and social goals. On 
the basis of various financial and physical indicators she identifies 
various constraints which affected the profitability of enterprises 
in the State of Karnataka. She has recommended the privatization 
of commercial enterprises and mergers in certain cases to avoid 
overlapping of activities between various enterprises. The study 
shows that the performance of the enterprises has not been 
generally satisfactory though in some years a marginal profit has 
been made. 
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V Gangadhar ard M Yadagiri (2002) in their study- " Disinvestment 
in Andhra Predesn” have researched the policy framework and 
adrrinistrative set-up for privatization of SPSEs in AP and analysed 
company wise modalities of privatizatior: and their achievements 
pos- privatizat on. 


The AP Government had identified 26 undertakings in the I- 
Phase and 25 zndertakings in Phase -II oi reforms. In 1989 the AP 
government privatized Allwyn Nissan to Mahindra and Mahindra 
Ltd. In 1994, the Rafregerator division of c: Hyderabad Allwyn Ltd. 
was sold to Vcltas Lt. The Hindupur Sugar Unit of Nizamnagar 
Factory Ltd. was sold to a private party (The Nizamnagar sugar 
faciory has 9 mits in different parts of the state.) The Government 
realised Rs 25.96 crs bv outright sale of co-operative sugar factories 
at Hanuman Junction, Nandhyal, Palakolli and Gurujala. Besides an 
amount of Rs 23.3crs was realised through the sale of co-operative 
spinning mills in Nellore, Adilabad ard Rajamundry. The pace 
of the reforms is slow since the opposition parties have strongly 
protested the move. However the Government of AP has firmly 
decided to go ahead with reforms. 


Yamuna Kr-shna in her doctoral study (1998)-"The impact of 
Disinvestment Programme in Public secor Undertakings on Indian 
Economy” has studied the process and mechanism of disinvestment 
ir. case of cextral public sector undertakings (CPSUs) in India. The 
study covers the period 1991-1995. She concludes that the program 
was not able to achieve its objectives due to various reasons like lack 
of experience on the part of the Government both in assessing the 
snare value as well as in selling them, absence of any preparatory 
measures like, careful selection of candidates for disinvestment, 
restructurirg of sick enterprises before disinvestment, publicizing 
issues, making underwriting arrangements, bad timing of issues, 
&bsence of 2roper share valuation machinery in CPSUs apart from 
CCI mode 2 valuation which has the -endency to under price, all 
resulted in the Government realizing lower than the targeted sum. 
She also holds that the Government d:d not recognize the strength 
of the PSEs and underestimated the response of each sale. 
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A Brief Profile of Mangalore Chemicals and Fertilizers 


Initially called as Malabar chemicals and fertilizers private limited, 
it was incorporated in 1966 by Duggal enterprises to produce urea 
by using naphtha, a petrol based feedstock. In 1969 when Duggal 
enterprises withdrew from the project it was converted into a 
public limited company and renamed as Mangalore chemicals and 
fertilizers. The company produces a wide range of products in the 
present that include urea, Di-Ammoninm Phosphate, Muriate of 
potash, granulated fertilizers, micro nutrients, and soil conditioners 
at its plant in Panambur in Mangalore. Infact it is the only fertilizer 
manufacturing enterprise in Karnataka. 


The article covers only the case study of Mangalore chemicals and 
fertilizers which was the first state public sector unit( SPSU) to 
induct a strategic partner for the renewal of the company. Although 
the UB Group became a SAP in 1990 the revival of the company 
actually started only in 1996-1997 when the company's Managing 
Director was appointed by the UB group and the reigns of the 
company were taken over by the Group. Hence the study confirms 
to the period 1990 -2005. The performances appraisal of MCF is 
analysed between 1990 - 1995 (pre- privatization) and 1996-2005 
(post privatization) so as to throw light on the impact of divestiture 
on the performance of the company. 


Prior to the takeover by the UB group, the company's financial 
situation was weak on account of various factors such as set-backs 
to production due to obsolete machinery, frequent breakdown 
of plants, non -availability of raw materials and delays in supply 
due to govt. polices. This resulted in low capacity util-zation and a 
high cost of production. Besides the absence of an acceptable long 
term fertilizer policy that not only ensures a reasonable return 
to the industry but also assures the supply of the vital input at 
an affordable price was a major set back for the company. The 
introduction of a changed basis for determining the retention 
price in April, 1988 by the GOI further added to the company's 
burden. Due to the above developments, the company was forced 
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to raise short term loans from banks at a high rate of interest to 
tide over the cash crunch in various years. In 1989 the Company 
aprroached the FIs for financial assistarce in the form of term 
loans to replace HP Cerbonate condenser in the urea plant. The 
plant badly ne2ded replacement as the machinery had aged. The 
assistance from the Firancial Institutions (FIs) to the tune of 660 
lakhs (IDBI - 332 lakhs, IFCI - 165 lakhs, ICICI - 165 lakhs ) could 
be secured through the first mortgage of immovable properties of 
the compary. 


In 1890 MCE approached corporate bodies who could take partin the 
retabilitation o: the company and provide the necessary financial 
backing. Tke GOK, IDEI and Banks finally identified the UB Group 
for -he purpose of rehzbilitating the company. The UB group was 
absorbed on the management of the company as a Strategic Alliance 
Partner (SAP) at an Extraordinary General Meeting held on 29% 
March 1990. As per an amendmeni to Article 98(b) the Government 
of Xarnataka reserved the right to appoint two Director's and 
th» UB grcup was to appoint three Director's on the Board of the 
company. The overall strength of the board was reduced to 11 from 
17 as per the 3ehabilitation package agreed between the FIs, MCF 
ard the UB group. After the induction of (SAP) a rehabilitation 
plan was dratted to revamp critical plant and machinery for urea 
production recuiring capital expenditure to the tune of Rs73.4crs. 
Although the JB Group was willing to invest about Rs 35crs the 
renaining amount could not be mobilized. The bankers refused 
tc provide additional accommodation dwe to its already high debt 
paaition.. Hence the plan could not be implemented. The problems 
c= the compar y catapulted with major changes announced in the 
Fz-tilizer policy in 19€2-93. 

All phosphatic and potash fertilizer prices were decontrolled from 
25 8.92 


Import of raw materials and intermediates was decanalised. 
This included rock phosphate, sulprur, phosphatic acid and 


anmonia. 
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Ammonium Sulphate and ammonium chloride which were earlier 
controlled came under the Retention Pricing scheme from 25.8 92 


Selling price of urea was reduced from 25.8.92 


Railway freights were reduced on fertilizers. (except urea, Muriate 
of Potash (MOP), calcium ammonium nitrate 


Calcium Ammonium Nitrate (CAN), Ammonium Sulphate and 
Ammonium chloride. 


The sudden decontrol decision had an adverse impact on the 
farmers as well as the industry. The selling price of all decontrolled 
fertilizers like Di-ammonium phosphate (DAP) increased sharply 
and severely affected sales. The problem was further compounded 
by allowing its import at zero rate of customs duty. Consequently 
there was a dumping of DAP by International Cartels at very 
low prices which further hit sales. While the industry as a whole 
continued to suffer because of the turbulence createc by frequent 
changes in policy, the deeper was the impact of this on the 
company. 


Although the UB Group submitted a revised plan to FIs in July 
1993 there was no positive response to the commitment. Besides 
the industrial relations was very disturbed throughcut Dec 1993 
and Jan 1994 which made it impossible to take radical steps. 

The UB Group’s proposal for a new revival package by inducting 
Southern Petro-Chemical Industries Corporation Limited (SPIC) 
and Emirates Trading Company as co-promoters was rejected by 
the GOK and GOI in 1994-95. MCF was referred to the BIFR in 
Oct 1994 since the net worth of the company was fully eroded. It 
was declared as a sick company and the IDBI was appointed as 
the operating agency for preparing a rehabilitation plan. The cash 
flows of the Company continued to be under constant pressure in 
FY 1995-1996 as banks refused to provide cash credit facility and 
an illegal strike of 116 days despite the assurances given by the 
Trade Unions as per the Wage agreement signed in Feb 1994 made 
the situation worse. 
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Since the plans to rev-ve the company failed the BIFR directed 
the operating agency to issue an advertis=ment calling for bids to 
privatise th» un-t. Against the IDBI advertisement only one bid was 
received from KRIBHCO on 12.11.96 by tae BIFR. On the ground 
thet the GOK cid not agree to the substantal reliefs and concessions 
scuzht by KRIBHCO, the bid was rejected. In its hearing in Mar 
1939, the BIFF. directed IDBI to consider the stand alone proposal 
fcr revival su>mitted sy the company under the initiative of the 
UB group. Ths plan was finally accepted and implemented in the 
Financial year 1999- 2000. 


As per the fine! plan of revival the UB Group entered into a one time 
settlement wich the Financial Institutions, (FIs), Banks and Leasing 
ccmpanies, The total liabilities under -he arrangement worked 
ou: to be Rs 2)6.7crs. In addition, the ccst of revamping the aged 
pnts wo-ked cut to be 175 crs. The revamp was to be undertaken 
ir. two phases. In phase-1 of the revival rlan the company invested 
Rs 53crs es capital expenditure. Of the ‘otal amount of 53crs, UB 
group invested 20 crs the remaining amount was to be financed 
by bankers. With this the UB Groups shareholding increased from 
15.32% in 1997 to 30.4476. in 2001. 


The Phase-II Progremme which involved the revamp of urea 
init was ccmpletec by 2002 largely through resources from 
internal resource generation The company simultaneously 
continued with its 2fforts to improv2 the performance of the 
company. The companies shares were enlisted in the FY 1997-98 
in Bangelore, Mumbai and Chennai Stock exchanges. In 1998- 
39, the company undertook dematerialization of its existing 
shares as per *he Depositaries Act 5f 1996. MCF introduced 
VRS Sckerre in the FY 1998-99. This nas enabled the company 
to reduce fhe number of permanen: employees from 1250 in 
1996 to 323 in 2005. 


The study attempts to evaluate the pre and post privatization 
performance of the unit using Altmen’s 'Z' score analysis. The 
conventional Ratio Analysis used frequently to predict the financial 
performance of an enterprise is essentially univariate in nature and 
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emphasis is placed on individual signals of impending problems. In 
general, studies based on ratio analysis emphasise the importance 
of different ratios as being the most effective indicators. There is no 
internationally accepted standard for financial ratios against which 
the results can be compared. 


Therefore, Edwin I Altman (1968) used Multiple Discriminate 
Analysis (MDA), a statistical technique used to classify an 
observation in one of several a priori groupings dependent upon 
the observation's individual characteristics. The MDA technique 
has the advantage of considering an entire profile of characteristics 
common to the relevant firm. Combinations of rations can be 
analyzed together simultaneously in order to remove possible 
ambiguities. 

Altman combined a number of accounting rations-liquidity, leverage, 
activity and profitability to form an index of profitability which proved 
to be an effective indicator of corporate performance for predicting 
bankruptcy. Over the years many studies have adopted the Altman model 
for assessing the general performance of enterprises or individual units 
or corporate failure as for instance-Bevar (1966), Argenti John (1976), 
Gupta (1979), Ohison (1980), Sastry (1994), Dr Vijayakumar A 
(2004). 


The data collected were first analyzed with the help of five 
accounting ratios. These different ratios were then combined into 
a single measure — ‘Z’ score. The formula used to evaluate the ‘Z 
score as propounded by Altman is 


Z =0.012.x,+0.014x, to 0.033x, + 0.006x, + 0.999x, 
Where Z is the overall index. 
X, = working capital/total assets. 
X, = Related earnings/total Assets. 
X, = Earnings before interest and taxes/ Total assets 
X, = Market value of equity / Book value of total debt. 
X, = Sales/Total Assets. 
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According to Altman (1968) The financia. status of a company can 
bz ascertainec on the basis of its 'z' score. in fact he concluded in his 
eminent work chat three different situaticns can be identified based 
or multiple discriminate analysis. The studies thereafter have used 
tte MDA analysis for assessing corporate performance quality of 
credit, inter- firm performance comparisons etc. The objective of 
this study is to assess the financial performance of MCF before and 
acter privatization. 


Results anc Discussion 


The ‘Z’ scores with respect to Mangalo-e chemicals and fertilizers 
before ard efter privatization have been computed and presented 
ir. table (4) makes it dear that the ‘Z’ scores of the company show a 
marked change from 1997-98 onwards. In fact the Z’ score being less 
chan the threshcld limit of 1.81 the company falls into the bankrupt 
zone prior to 1997-C8. This was due ta several internal problems 
such as negative profits, low sales, low capacity utilization due to 
xower problems, ncn-availability of raw materials, labour strikes 
and frequent breakc owns. 


Table - 3 


Altman's Classification based on ‘7’ score 
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Table 4 
Company: Mangalore Chemicals & Fertilizers Ltd. 


Industry: Chemicals 
Market Retained | Altm- 
Value of i Earnings | an's 
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Source: Calculated on the basis of Prowess data base 
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“Fe real recovery of the company started with the induction of the 
Managing Diracto- by -he UB Group in 1€96-97 (till then traditional 
adrinistra-ive officers managed the company) and the reigns of the 
Company beir g taken over by the UB grou». The reconstitution of the 
3oard of Directors with not less than 50% of the BODs comprising of 
Non-executive Directozs and only 2 Directors (unlike 14-16 members 
2erlier) to be appointed by GOK. has helped to bring in more 
professionalism in the management of the company. The changes 
ir.cucted in the BODs has facilitated quick and timely decisions 


P23t-1997 che “7 scores fall generally in the healthy zone barring 2003 

aad 2004. The scores post-privatisation need a close examination. In 
1399-2000 the `Z scor2 is 4.36 which needs to be specially analysed 
s.nce the  Z' score is 1.99 in 1998-99. Table ( 4) This is because the 
EIFR approved rehab_litation package came into implementation in 
tie FY 1699-00. As a result the compary entered into a one time 
settlement with the consortium of Banxers. The total crystallised 
debts to be repaid to the banks as per the package totaled upto Rs 
210 crs. The Eankers on the other hand agreed to release 5% of the 
retained 2arnings of the company that was annually deposited by 
the companr againstits dues with the banks. The accumulated sum 
under the account amounted to 114 crs. The gross profit for the year 
was 57.42. ars. The two sums up to a high of 171 crs As a result 
3BIT/total assets ratio as well as Retained earnings to Total assets 
ratio have e high scoring in the year. Thus, the 'Z' score appears 
to be unduly high. However, the net profit for the year is actually 
anly 34.84 crs. The financial adjustmencs as a result of the one time 
settlement enabled the company to solv2 the burden of accumulated 
debts. 


The decreased values in 2003 and 20€4 is largely the outcome of 
changes in. zovernment policies for fertilizers. The retrospective 
recovery efiected by the GOI for the 7th and 8th pricing periods, the 
change over from e-stwhile unit retention price to group weighted 
average price implemented from 1.4.2093 adversely affected efficient 
companies ‘ike MCF as caps were ptt on urea production which 
resulted ir costly shut downs and loss of production. Besides the 
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sales declined from Rs 571crs in 2001-2002 to Rs 564 crs in 2002-03 
because of two successive years of drought in the state. Thus the unit 
has a ‘Z’ score in general between 1.8 and 3 after 1996-1997. Hence 
its financial viability as per Altman's Analysis can be considered 
healthy post- privatization. 


Although the scores show fluctuating tendency the company's 
financial status is undoubtedly impressive in the present. Various 
physical indicators - production, sales/turnover and capacity 
utilization used in the study also further strengthen the analysis. 
The company has no accumulated debts or losses table ( 6). The 
table makes it clear that the interest burden is considerably high till 
1995-1996. ^ Interest burden constitutes as much as 96.3476 of 
loss in 1995-1996, however the positive earnings from 1996-1997 
onwards has not only taken care of the interest burden but also the 
working capital needs and capital expenses. MCF shows sustained 
improvement in turnover, sales and profits as shown in table (5). 
The sales value has increased from 78Crs 1990-1991 to 879 crs 2004- 
2005 and from negative earnings it has made operating profits 
to the tune 41.05Crs. The down turn in the sales in 2001-2002 & 
2002 - 2003 is because of severe drought conditions in Karnataka. 
Nearly 66% of the companys’ sales being in Karnataka its sales were 
adversely affected. Fertilizer industry is still a highly regulated 
sector. The market area, farmer price and dealer margins of different 
fertilizers are determined by the GOI. The policies generally have 
been retrogressive and have not helped the growth of the industry. 
Although the retention price is expected to fetch 12% post tax return 
to the manufacturer, given the cost escalation and the vigourous 
norms, the return is lower than the assured percentage. The industry 
as a whole has suffered on account of frequent changes in policy 
norms particularly in the 90s. 


MCF adopted various strategies post-privatisation to bring a turn 
around of the company. A major financial restructuring was an 
integral part of the Board for Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR) approved Rehabilitation Package. The scheme was 
implemented in 2000. Capital restructuring was inevitable to the 
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turnaround of -he company. In such cases accumulated liabilities 
has to be either written off or converted into equity or long term 
loans on soft basis Eas tc br provided to free the enterprise from the 
burden of debt servicing and allow them to operate successfully in 
futite. The schame envisaged one time settlement (OTS) with FIs 
(Rs 80.14 crs), Eenks (Rs 143.96 crs) and Leasing agencies (Rs 27.87 
crs). repayment 5f GOK loans (Rs 5.67 crs) and capital expenditure 
of xs 175 crs. The scheme was to be implemented over a period of 
6years from 2000- 2006. The total cost of the scheme was Rs 491.01 
crs including the waive: on the part of the institutions, banks and 
oth2- agencies aggregating to Rs 192.91 <rs. It has been funded 
through deposits with IDBI and Banks amounting to Rs 141.36 crs 
(Rs 27.36 crs IDBI plus Rs.114.00crs retension of annual profits by 
Barks), Rs 20 cs Promcters contribution, interest on deposits with 
Barks and FIs Rs 42.11 crs, internal accruals Rs 39.87 crs. the rest to 
be financed -hrough bank finance. The scheme has been successfully 
implemented by the SAP resulting in considerable reduction in debt 
burcen. 


One anothe- stzategy ccntributing to the success of the company is 
the strategy of diversification. The company has started producing 
Ammonium Bi-Carbonate, Di-Ammoniun Phosphate (DAP), and 
ver.tured into trading of crop and soil specific blended granulated 
ferti izers, Munate of Pctash (MOP, zinc sulphate, soil conditioners 
and liquid fertilizers. This has improved the sales of the company. 


The company pursued a strategy of building technical competence 
by adopting, mastering and further developing relevant technology.. 
The revamp of the urea and Ammonia plant was completed in two 
phases by May 2002 anc it is interesting to xnow that the revamping 
of -he urea plarit was taken-up when the production was forcibly 
shut down due to cap >n Urea production. (Production had to be 
restricted at rated capac-ty as per a major change in policy introduced 
in 2900-2001 by GOI. The company reacned its rated capacity of 
3,42.000 tonnes by middle of Feb 2002. During the remaining 45 
das of February and March 2002 the phase -11 of the revamping 
was under-aken. This shows the prudency of the Management 
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in timing decisions. Besides through proper renewals and timely 
maintenance of the diesel-generating ( DG) engines the company 
has been able to utilise its own captive power plant to the fullest 
extent and overcome the problem of frequent power interruptions. 


The company implemented the policy of manpower rationalization 
and brought down the amount of overtime payment. VRS was 
introduced in 1998-1999, Care was taken to retain valued people and 
the non-performers were persuaded to seek VRS by setting targets 
for the managers in terms of the extent of reduction to be achieved. 
This helped MCF to reduce the strength from 1250 in 1995-1996 to 
823 in 2005. MCF had lost around 330 days of production until 2001 
on account of strikes and go- slow tactics adopted by trade unions. 


Effective capital management was another area of improvement. 
Although in 1990s the company faced working capital problems, 
to improve revenue realization the company passed on additional 
incentives (usually trade discounts) to dealers to pust: the Mangala 
brand during lean seasons. One of the key activities of the sales 
executives has been the monitoring and collection of receivables 
from dealers. Attractive cash discounts are offered as a strategy to 
hasten settling of accounts. 


Table 5 


Profit before Interest and Tax (PBIT) and Sales Value for MCF between 1990-91 
and 2004-05. (Figures in crores) 
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1996-97 312.79 20.38 
1997-98 . 451.74 37.71 
1998-99 520.26 52.37 


1999-00 615.81 171.63 
(Actual 57.42) 


571.36 27.75 


Source: Corapiled trom the Annual Reports of MCF 























Table.- 5 shows that the company's sales value has increased 
from Rs 312 crs in 1966-97 to Rs 879.36 crs in 2004-C5, an almost 
th-ee fold increase which strongly supports the findings. Profit 
before interest and tex (PBIT) also impressively changed. The 
most difficult task for the new management was effective working 
capital management. The retention of funds by the banks (5% of 
arnually earred profit), untimely receipts of subsidies, frequent 
policy changes, frecuent problems in the ammonia plant, 
bed industriel relations and a number of other organizational 
prcblems were efiectively resolved by the company. Prompt sales 
realizatior. helbed the company to tide over cash stringency in the 
absence of working capital facilities. Th» introduction of various 
incentives based on volume of sales to the Marketing Department 
helped in rea-aing higher sales volume. Effective correspondence 
and constant trips to Delhi to negotiate with the GOI on several 
issues facilitated the growth of the company. The result the timely 
receipt of monthly sabsidies and settlement of claims by GOI. 
Taese measties helped to maintain operations at satisfactory 
levels 
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Table 6 


Borrowing and Interest Burden of MCF between 1990-91 and 2004- 
05 (Figures in Crores) 
burden in 
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Table 7 


Capacity Utilization of MCF between 1990-91 to 2004-05 
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* [C-Installed capacity (physical parameter ) 

*AP - Actual Production 

* DAP & NP - Complex fertilizers 

* Quantity in Mts 

The capacity utilization has increased remarkably and additional 
capacity has been created for all fertilizers as shown in table (7). Infact 
MCF achieved 100% capacity utilization in urea production for the 
first time in 1996-1997. It is regarded as a milestone in the history 
of the company. The company achieved more than 100% capacity 
utilization in case of urea, Di-ammonium phosphate (DAP) and 
ammonium carbonate (ABC). This was imperative since the subsidy 
on fertilizers as per the recommendations of Gokak Committee is 
based on energy efficiency levels and feed stock differentials. The 
energy consumption norms set for urea units can be achieved only 
when capacity utilization is more than 85%. Hence, the company has 
devised various strategies such as fine tuning of operations of critical 
equipments like the reformer in urea production to prevent break 
downs and importing ammonia rather than manufacture it since 
the import price is lower. Consequently urea production has gone 
up. The Power problems has been tackled through captive power 
generation and reducing dependence on State power Board. MCF 
has entered into an agreement with Office Cherifien Des phosphate 
(OCP), a Government of Morracco company, the largest producer 
of phosphatic acid in the world for the supply of phosphoric acid 
needed in DAP production which has reduced uncertainties of 
supply. Considerable effort has been put in to cut down operational 
expenses and finance capital needs through internal sources. 


Industria! relations has turned out to be healthy. MCF witnessed a 
series of strikes and lock outs in 1990s. until 2001 the company had 
lost about 330 days of production on account of strikes and "Go- slow" 
tactics. Unions were affiliated to various political parties and union 
leaders exerted political pressures for wage hikes and incentives. 
However, these problems have been tactfully resolved either by 
alienating problematic leaders or through VRS. A disciplined and 
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committed workforce has been created through organisational 
chanzes, redeplovment and retraining. These proofs further show that 
the zompany is on a sourd footing after the teke over by the UB group. 


The company's growth trajectory is a light t2aring experience. While 
the GOK has b221 speaking about its conviction to the policy of public 
sector reforms rot much has been achieved in reality. Although the 
process of reforms seers to have gained momentum after 2000 it 
has zone into ald storaze after 2005. Excessive politicization, lack of 
transparency, years of neglect, delay in decision making and refuge in 
maintaining statis quo Fas resulted in large scale closure of enterprises 
induding repsted enterprises like NGEF and Mysore Lamps. The 
revival of MCF -hrough the induction of SAP is a classic example for 
wŁat privatization can co for revival of Statz Public Enterprises. 


The case study 5f MCF and its performance appraisal using various 
firancial parameters p-oves beyond dou»t that the company has 
nct only been able to tide over the crisis -t confronted in the early 
192Js successiu lv but elso has been triumphant in its efforts to bring 
a turnaround of the company. The company shows a consistent 
improvemen: in its pertormance despite vzrious constraints affecting 
the entire ind 1s:ry. It has successfully implemented the Revival scheme 
of the BIFR. (dt-dec2000) and much of the financial commitments have 
been met taro.2gh internal resource generation. The transformation of 
the company trom a sick company to one with a net profit of 22.31 Crs 
iz less than 1C years is no mean achievement. All these developments 
would have been impossible but for the financial prudency of the UB 
Croup, the Strategic Aliance partner (GAP). 
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Arnexure - 1 2 and 3 gives the prture cf the relative position 
of Mangalore Chemicals and Fe-tilizers with other Fertilizer 
coripanies in the Industry. Its quite clear that the MCF’S 
finaneial standing has bettered after the take over by the UB 


arcup. 


Annexure - 3 





Altman s Score comparison of various chemical and fertilisers 
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Managing ICT for Rural Development in 
India: Initiatives and Inferences 


V Basil Hans* 


Abstract 


In recent years Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT) is getting well-entrenched in India. 
Its impact is seen even at the grassroots levels. The need 
to address the digital divide is seen both as political 
correctness and economic wisdom. ICT, however, is 
to be viewed not merely as an incentive for the willing 
and progressive ruralites but also as a vital part of the 
infrastructural network of development. This paper 
analyses the purpose, potential and performance of ICT 
in the philosophy, policies and programmes of rural 
development in India. While focusing on the essential 
features of e-governance, there is an argument for 
integrating, automation and participation. It suggests 
ways and means to bring individuals and institutions 
closer under the framework of e-governance for rural 
prosperity. 

Keywords: E-governance, Information and Communication 

Technology, Infrastructure, Rural Development 


I. Introduction 


In India much is written about good governance. Rural areas, rural 
people and rural activities cannot be kept outside the ambit of 


* St Aloysius Evening College, Mangalore—575008. vbasilhans@yahoo.com 
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gccd governance. If improvement in rural environment and rural 
iv clihood is what we ectually mean by rural development, then we 
høve to take tke best route of e-governance for good governance. 
The good thing about this is that most governments have realised 
this by tests and resul:s: accountability, efficiency, rule of law and 
transparency :n government processes and empowerment of 
citizens, particularly the marginalised. The National e-Governance 
Plan approvec in May 2006 ultimately bears the essence of the 
relationship between zood governance end development of rural 
people (K-ishnan, 20-0). Rural India is at present economically 
beckward. How to gear up the growth p-ocess in the countryside? 
Can there be a second green revolution in our country? Can we have 
mcre than one revolution - grain revoluton, gene revolution, gram 
(vilage) revolution? Can all these happen given the technological 
daalism in the country? Nothing is impossible. From illiteracy 
tc e-literacy our villazers have shown what they need and what 
they can. They are wi ling to take risks end venture upon hitherto 
untraveled roads. They are learning to be entrepreneurs (e.g. 
agriprenuers). They are also asking for freedom to innovate and 
experiment. Transformation begins with a belief. No doubt it is not 
technology pez se that can transform rural India. An amalgamation 
oz technological app-oach and human approach is needed for 
ba_anced growth (Serzao, et. al., 2011). I- is here that ICT ought to 
play as a tool of transformation. Then raral India will reform and 
perform. The village(r)s cannot only havs the resilience to tide over 
temporary diíficulties and crises but also dismantle the web of 
sxuctural rigidities and come out of the vicious circles of poverty, 
once and for all. This is a sure way for a new socio-economic life 
that is secure and sus-ainable. 


Objectives and Me-hodology 
Keeping the above issues in view the following objectives have 
keen formulated 


e to assess and analyse the potential and performance of ICT 
in the process of rural development in India; 
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e to discuss the obstacles for adapting and accessing ICT by 
farmers; and 


e to suggest ways and means for making ICT applications 
productive and profitable for the farmers. 


The present study was carried out with the help of secondary data. 
Besides a survey of existing literature on ICT, key success factors, 
ICT projects in India and other developing countries, problems and 
challenges in the Indian scenario, results of key input-outputanalysis 
were adapted from the author's earlier study on infrastructure for 
rural development. 


Bridging the Digital Divide 


While the country has suffered a lot on account of the rural- 
urban divide over the years, a digital divide-more pronounced 
until recently-shows yet another face of urban bias in India. The 
digital divide is a gap between individuals, households, business 
and geographical areas (especially rural areas) with regard to use 
of modern technologies. In the era of fast communication and 
economics of information the divide deprives the rural areas from 
becoming a knowledge society and a real global village. In fact 
the insightful phrase “global village" was chosen by McLuhan to 
highlight his observation that one electronic nervous system was 
rapidly integrating the events and experiences in one part of the 
world with that of the other parts in real-time as if all of us are 
living in a small village. Therefore, OECD rightly feels that the gap 
lies in opportunities to access ICT and to their use for a wide variety 
of activities. Yet narrowing down of the digital gap in rural India is 
a major challenge, given the low levels of literacy, investment and 
infrastructure (Upadhyay & Bajpai, 2010). But there appears some 
light at the other end of the tunnel. Rural-friendly ICT such as 
village-based websites and women-oriented websites are some 
of the ideas that forward-thinking companies are now creating. 
Their businesses and brands have won the heart of the villagers by 
creating, delivering and sustaining value for them by harnessing 
the power of the Internet. This is thinking out-of-the box because 
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it is not just thinking of rural market as yet another segment 
matketing thet needs some painting or polishing or adding of 
some pastels. 


The new think ng has succeeded in strategising e-marketing for 
the rural customers (Anandkumar, 2009). The Wireless in Local 
Loep (WLL) technology developed by LT Chennai has helped 
in providing Internet connectivity to 250 community kiosks that 
offer these ser.ces to over 700,00 people in rural India (Upadhyay 
& Eajpai, 2C1C). But this is half the distarce covered. Rather it is 
“ICT vehicle ccming to the village" not tre "villagers driving the 
ICT vehicle’. For overcoming the digital divide, planners and 
entrepreneurs s30uld now shift the attention from consumers 
to producers. The next orbit of growth should take the farmers, 
artisans, trade-s, teachers, and all other workers into the ICT ambit 
as creators end. dissemiaators of the new <nowledge. That would 
ensare “appropriate technology” for the masses by the masses. For 
a real and lasting change the ruralites should become the agents 
of change. They should not be denied the routes and fruits of 
development because of technical glitches and hitches. Participatory 
interactive ICT is the ne2d of the hour. Knowledge Help Extension 
Tecanology Inizative (K.HETT) of Kural E-Services Project (ReSPI) 
in India (20C7) is a concrete example. ReSP{ was an action research 
provect to bricge the socio-economic divide digitally. The project 
has demonstrated that a right approach with appropriate mix of 
methodologies. and social context could lead the designing of 
Infcrmation Communication Technology (ICT) solutions. In the 
aftermath of t» project and development of KHETI Technology, 
claims could be made that designing of Information Communication 
Tecanology scl.itioas are very much possi»le with ‘less privileged 
groups’ using participatory interaction design methodologies and 
trezting users es cc-des_gners (Rizzio and Dearden, 2010). It is by 
adcrting their o'am technology that the villagers can build curative 
connectivity fo- rural development. Still the starting point has to 
be -ural infraszuccure-rural roads, rural education, rural water 
supply, rural health services and rural markets. These have direct 
imcect on the levels of development. Equally important are proper 
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institutions including an effective judicial system, ICT network and 
financial infrastructure (From the Editors Desk, 2009). This brings 
to the forefront the “ICT-growth interface.” 


Sam Pitroda, Chairman of National Knowledge Commission feels 
that bridging the technology divide between rural and urban 
strata is all about making communication affordable, accessible 
and reliable for all people in rural and urban areas. The country 
is now looking at the "changing face of rural India”. The idea is 
"networking hopes". The hope lies in India's 6,38,000 villages 
which harbour 72.2% of the population. Call it a new adventure 
or entrepreneurship, most farmers in places where ICT has made 
inroads have gained froma switch to new crops and new technology. 
Small farmers in the villages of Nashik district, Telangana are also 
witnesses to the success of ICT. Much of the new prosperity is to do 
with connectivity and new channels of communication. Their work 
is now faster and easier whether in obtaining weather forecasts and 
critical inputs or in marketing the goods. ITC's e-chaupal reaches 
3.5 million farmers giving them instant access to data on new 
varieties of crops, pricing and marketing. What is more, there is now 
a generation of "social entrepreneurs". Village adopted computers/ 
laptops giving all data and documents regarding land and land 
rights. That has reduced land disputes and given farmers a realistic 
value of their holdings and associated assets. Bardhaman one of 
the districts of West Bengal has become the only district in India 
to become fully Internet-connected with panchayats organising 
video conferences across the district. The network is part of the 
existing State Wide Area Network (SWAN) a Union Government 
initiative under the National e-Governance Plan. This has made 
everyday administrative work smooth and swift, making even the 
municipalities pro-active (Dilip, 2010). Technology coupled with 
social entrepreneurship has made ICT a friend, feeler, advisor, 
alerter and comforter of the rural people even during troubles of 
global warming. IT is the service arm of value added agriculture 
in India today. Idea is the seed and information :s the fruit and 
raw material for new growth via innovation. Information is to 
knowledge what iron is to machinery. 
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Finance is another area where the wider accessibility impact of 
ICT -s visible. On2 of the examples, worth mentioning is that of the 
viLazesof Thiruvanenthepuram in Kerala. WomenSelf Help Groups 
(SHGs) have made tne best use of ICT throcgh ‘Kudumbasree’, the 
state (Kerala) "Government's poverty eracication project, jointly 
wih NABARL. The Kudumbasree Project provides the key ICT 
inputs including traininz in micro enterp-ises. Its achievements 
in financial inc:usion have drawn international recognition (Dilip, 
20-0: Kudrurnkarshree, 2011). Kerala's rapic strides in ICT are also 
evia2nt (see table 1). 


Table 1: Telecomriunication in Rural India, by State, 2000 
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Sonrce: India Rural Infrastructure Report, NCAER, Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 2007, p.20. 
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ICT has been an enabling mechanism for people’s journey from 
financial intermediation to social intermediation. 


Poverty, IT and Development 


Rural poverty in India is a complex phenomenon and therefore, 
there cannot be one dominant approach for its alleviation. Besides 
the hard hitting fact of income poverty what one observes in 
Indian villages is infrastructural bottlenecks and asymmetry of 
information. This causes the underutilisation and/or wastage of 
resources meant for development. ICT is often identified as a key 
to improve the resource allocation process and to implement the 
programmes effectively. ICT is generating new possibilities of 
attacking poverty and throwing open new avenues of prosperity. 
Everything depends on the application of ICT. For instance, the 
National Informatics Centre (NIC), the Computerised Rural 
Information Systems Project (CRISP) along with the rural 
development agencies/authorities have been able to develop 
software for designing and delivering and monitoring rural 
development schemes and relevant inputs within such schemes 
(Bhatanagar, 2000). As a result, many a product of the rural areas 
(including financial products) have been elevated to the status of 
process. Marginal farmers and marginal consumers have become 
inclusive and interactive producers/consumers. Both State and 
non-State actors could be on a common platform, nay a level 
playing field for managing rural development. This is the strength 
of ICT. With neither a top-down nor a bottom up but a peer group 
ground and working public-private partnership model, there is 
now a win-win situation both in the countryside and in the rural- 
urban continuum. When technology is of the place it cannot be 
out-of place. 


Minimisation of transaction costs of doing business has 
merged cost effectiveness with sustainability. The gram 
(village) problem has now a grameen (rural) solution, in fact a 
range of options from an in-house or integrated model. There 
are also outsourcing solutions, if required (e.g. resellers and 
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virtual network operators (VNOs) (Knight-John, 2008). Indian 
agriousiness is a case in the point It is happily blending agri- 
infrastructure and agri-management. In terms of resources, 
returns and -isE, the agriprenuers Fave to decide, determine and 
develop options, plans and stratezies, for break-even output. 
Thanks to ezorometrics and ICT they can now switch over to 
"serse and respond” techniques o: prod.iction and marketing. 
Quality asscrence by knowledge management is the key factor 
here (Hans, 2CC£). Since reduction bof rurel-urban disparities for 
poverty allevimton in -ural areas is our primary concern, we 
need to focus on rural infrastructuze at th:s juncture. In addition 
to traditional needs, telecommunications and other facilities 
should also 5e -he thrust areas for inkage effects of growth and 
development Cans, 2007). Deficiencies in these facilities call 
our attention, for inclusive and pervasive growth. More than 80 
percent of rural households do not have the basic facilities leave 
alore ITC and ICT anakled services (see Table 2A and 2B). 


Povarty is thus, not orly material deprivation but also a lack 
of empowerment. Wita proper ‘:dentification’ of rural poor 
therefore, ICT, & to be ccnsidered asintegral part of infrastructure 
development and people's empowerment in rural areas, without 
an ‘either or option" (dans, 2011t). ICT services empower the 
people by giviag more end more access to livelihood information 
and communication. Internet nodes, agri-websites, rural kiosks, 
data banks, online edu-entertainment centres by wired and 
wireless communications are the modern means of reaching 
and holding rural people together, not to forget self help groups 
(SHSs) at the bottom of the pyramid (Rankine, 2011; Rao, 2009; 
Hans, 20119). 
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Table 2A: Share of Households lacking Access to Basic 
Infrastructure, 1999-2000 


Percentage 
ofallrural | Type of infrastructure 
households 


Water Water source within 


Sanitation 1km 

Roads Latrine 

Power Surfaced road 

Telecommunications Electrical connection 
Direct exchange line 





Source: NCAER, 2007. 


Tabie 2B: Deprivation of Basic Amenities in India, 008-2009 


Percentage 
of rural 

households 
deprived of 


Percentage of 
urban households 
deprived of 


Drinking water within 


the house 
Bathroom 
Sanitation 
Electricity 





Source: Gol, NSS data, 2010. 


A prime driver of growth engine over the last two decades in the 
developed and the developing countries is the ICT. The tremendous 
growth in and through this sector has not only gone to prove the 
age-old law of markets: “Supply creates its own Demand” but also 
practically revolutionised the present civilisations at their crucial 
interface of their economic and social endeavours (Rao, 2009). Since 
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the rural areas are still far behind the urban areas in all aspects 
of modern grcwth, ICT's presence has to be made stronger in the 
former. Otherwise India's growth wculd be on shallow foundations. 
No doubt it en-ails huge investments but wi-h the increasing flow of 
foreign capital -t is not an insurmocntable problem. MNCs can do 
their bit here. Mcreover, as calculate 1 by thz Planning Commission, 
in sectors lik» telecom th»? requirement of infrastructure investments 
is no: as large -ompared to railways and parts (see Table 3). World 
Bank too has ckserved that greater focus needs to be placed on 
quality not cuaniity of infrastructure service (Dutta, 2010). 


Table 3: Requirement of Infrastructure l'vestments in India, 
2007-11 

| Anticipated 

investment in 

ID*FYP 

(2002-07, [$bn] 


[$n] 
Electricity | 70.5 111.3 


Roadsand | 31.7 761 140.1 
Bricges 


651 189.3 
[S1 S4 


65.4 
| nis 
Apo — 21 à: 




















Projected 
inestmeat in 11^ | Percentage 


eco FP (2007-11) | change 

















Source: Ritu Gupta, “Infrastructure Financing: Shallow Foundations’, 
Commodity Visici: 4(1) Nov-Dec 2010. p. 75. 
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Success of rural development Initiatives such as the Bharat Nirman, 
PURA (provision of urban amenities to rural areas) would, therefore, 
hinge upon progress.in ICT. The access to the rest of the economy 
determines the productive capacity of a region. Absence of access 
indicates prevalence of a self-reliant village economy, with little 
development opportunities and low growth potential. Increased 
access facilitates the possibility of diversification and higher growth. 
For example, Government of India provides price data for various 
crops over the Internet, which cannot be accessed by the farmers in 
the absence of Internet facility (Bagchi, 2010). ICT, thus, is a strong 
tool to break the vicious circle of poverty in villages and make rural 
development happen. 


Rural Development 


India’s backbone is her village economy. Rural resurgence lies in 
strengthening this backbone. The backbones of a village are its 
infrastructures. A massive backbone infrastructure (or the ‘big 
pipes’) is the one deployed by the Indian incumbent operator 
Bharat Sanchar Nigam (BSNL). The big pipes connect village to 
village, village to city, as a collection of connections that knit into 
national and universal (global) network. Once tested and tasted by 
the urbanites, this is now also open to the ruralites. The Telecom 
Ministry and regulators have been exhorting the new entrants 
(Internet service providers) to venture out to rural areas, but not 
with much success. More study is required on the reasons, other 
than low/ uncertain immediate returns, that made the new entrants 
stay in the urban areas. Obviously the supply of backbone in the 
rural areas is inadequate (Chakraborty & Guha, 2009). Rural people 
in general and farmers in particular face critical constraints in ICT 
tools, both for hi-tech agriculture and otherwise. Some of them are 
real challenges~power shortage and supply interruptions, revenue- 
cost imbalances, skill shortages, regulatory and accessibility 
loopholes and so on. Some of the other obstacles are in the form 
of market constraints (e.g. distances) and inherent limitations of 
current technology (e.g. traditional GSM). These difficulties come 
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in the way of avcro telecom revolution which rural India is eagerly 
waiting for. 


Whatever mzr be the barriers, there is unmet demand at the 
bottom of the pyramid. Can we avoid the void? Yes we can. We 
must be ready to accept not only evolutionary changes but also 
revolutionary ones. Growth, development and progress are 
evolutionary end revolutionary, with its four characteristics viz. 
(i) economic, ñ) scienze and technology. (iii) socio-cultural, and 
(iv) politico-ed-ministretive (Singh & Samarajiva, 2008). Mobility, 
mobilisation ad modernisation are generic to these characteristics. 
It zs not ad-hoc or once-for-all affair, but a secular process. 


W^ can ill-afford to ignore both demand and potential of rural India. 
Rather we need to start thinking from a d fferent angle. Rural areas 
need not be and should not be character:sed solely as agricultural 
belts and agra-ian population. Instead, they should be considered as 
a tuman reso.zrce: a resource of young people, of skilled artisans, 
of innovators, and of entrepreneurs, tha: is waiting to be tapped 
to accelerate local and national development. We should start 
ervisicning rural areas as potential IT farms where with the right 
inirastructure inputs, he right policy su»port, hard work, and of 
ccurse some patience we can raise a nev; generation of IT-trained 
youths which will ensure that rural areas provide us with many new 
products anc. s2rvices, besides agricultural produce (Karkal, 1984). 


Ircia needs -o take its natural advantage to manage rural 
developmen--big population, lucrative linkages between sectors-so 
that service-sector led growth really benefits. Strategic, sector-specific 
and response-oriented mechanisms can be the contribution of ICT to 
rural development. Obviously such knowledge will often be cross- 
sector. For integration and coordination a Nodal Agency along with 
local agencies for cross-sectional coordination will help (Hans, 2012). 


Infrastructure, e-Governance and e-Education 


V.KR.V. Reo cbserved that the link between infrastructure and 
Cevelopment :s not a once for all affair. I- is a continuous affair, and 


SS 
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the country’s development has to be preceded, accompanied and 
followed by progress in infrastructure (Nath, 2006). Development 
is a multidimensional phenomenon, some its dimensions being 
level of economic growth, level of health, housing and education, 
status of human resources, degree of modernisation, distribution 
of goods and services and, access to communication. Needless to 
say, there is a poly-dimensional model of infrastructure for rural 
development too. Almost all the government statistics, surveys of 
rural households, and case studies reveal major gaps in coverage 
and needed investments for rural infrastructure in major sectors 
such as telecommunications, power, roads and transport and water 
and sanitation. 


E-governance or Representative E-Government ensures good 
investment for good governance. ICT is now an important area 
for e-democracy development. It ensures that government is not 
merely an institution created out of a constitution. Governance 
is ‘interaction’ among individuals and between individuals and 
institutions fostering fraternity and prosperity. Information and 
communication network is the nerve of healthy interactions. In case 
of a routine administrative set up ICT can ensure that departments 
do not become compartments. Decisions and services are so quickly 
and promptly made that one can be the beneficiary of “democracy by 
delivery” or what Vishwas Tripathi says, “services first, democracy 
later approach”. Many complex issues get resolved through ICT. 
Gender inequity, for instance is largely the result of keeping the 
family in the private domain vis-a-vis the public domain. Whatever 
may the good intentions of the government in implementing welfare 
schemes for the cause of women, the public-private dichotomy fails 
to deliver the goods. It is here that the ICT can step in. With wide 
area network and participative input-output matrices (e.g. email 
newsletters and community portals), a more fluid communication 
environment helps-e document libraries initiate debates and 
discussions with a development orientation-the dichotomy initially 
blurs and then disappears. 


Educationisone field where ICT can work wonders bo-has input and 
output. In these days of efforts for enhancing qualitv in education 
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ICT zools must beccme mandatory in all schools, colleges and study 
centes. India having 65 million active intemmet users, 3? largest in 
the world, after China and USA is still no: fully ‘connected’. Not 
all vilagers well connected by mobile network are fully aware of 
internet. 


An informed and involved, meaning active and enlightened 
citizenry will then have been evolved in the country or even in 
the Forderless 3Dace. Irdian polity then »;ould be electronically 
strong and mocaily sound. Interestingly, Government of India's 
definition or e-governance is "using IT to bring about SMART 
(simple moral accountable responsive transparent) governance. 
We zlso need smart people for the cause; visionaries who can re- 
invent India. Today we need such people who can transform 
Ind à as an ecar.omy based on innovatiors and improvements in 
productivity ra-he- than mere reverse engineering. Mention may be 
made of Raghunath Mashelkar who servec for more than a decade 
as Lürector-General of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research having the distinction of directing and operating the 
instruments and institutions that firmly set the country on the path 
of mmovaticon. Educated, trained, skilled, motivated functionaries 
and beneficiarizs at the bottom of the pyramis will help the cause 
(Jarasheela, et. al, 2012). The new generation reforms, therefore, 
shculd make e-zcvernence stronger by closer network of people- 
poHcies-institutions-prccesses-informatior. Indian experience, 
across the states, in this regard has br and large been quite 
encouraging. Mention ay be made of programmes like Akshaya 
in the Mallapuzam district of Kerala since 2002, Bhoomi Project 
in Karnataxa, 3—-ogue communication Model of Tamil Nadu, 
Gramdoot Brcedsand ICT Project in Jaicur district of Rajasthan 
ani Gyandoot in Dhar district of Uttar Fradesh. A welcome step 
in recent times is the emphasis on “increasing connectivity in rural 
Inda” being pct -hrouzh the first “National Policy on IT 2011’. The 
'Sekshat Tablet’ developed by the Government of India would be 
a handy tool p-cvided the scheme does not meet the same fate as 
th Rural Telephony Scheme (2007). Schemes like the MGNREGA 
or the mosz rez2nt UIL AI Adhar do raise Jot of hopes but like most 
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other schemes in India, they too suffer from slow progress. ICT 
schemes should not only be accessible, affordable and reliable but 
also viable and sustainable. That is also the essence of development 
a multi-dimensional exercise that seeks to transform society 
by addressing the entire complex of interwoven strands, living 
impulses, which are part of an organic whole” (Haqqani, 2003). 
ICT fosters relationships and fulfils the goal of “faster and more 
inclusive growth" by bringing about essential changes within the 
parts as well as the whole system. 


Recommendations and Conclusion 


This paper is a multidisciplinary study of ICT initiatives and 
applications for rural development in India. Based on the findings 
of the study and calling for further rigorous case studies we may 
say that ICT initiatives for rural development in India are on 
the desired lines. The process has begun. We are on the learning 
curve. Learning process should generate knowledge for rural 
development partners in progress and also ensure that the 
knowledge can and will be applied practically and immediately. 
The village to global village journey is symbolised by the laptop, the 
mobile phone, telecommunication satellites, optical fibre and the 
Internet. Rural poverty knowledgebase highlights how experiences 
can be transformed into systems and operations. According to 
IT experts, the digital medium has become the space in which 
all forms of knowledge converge. Further, as Denham Grey 
opines, "knowledge is the full utilisation of information and data, 
coupled with the potential of people's skills, competencies, ideas, 
institutions, commitments and innovations”. 


From the yesteryear’s clarion call for “industrialise or perish’, we 
need to listen and respond to the new call, “innovate and flourish”. 
Connectivity for prosperity is the modern mantra for development 
in general and rural development in particular. It is not only for 
the individual but also for the community. It is ICT (information 
and communication technology) for ICT (Indian Community 
Transformation). Based on the inferences made above we may 
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consider the folowing suggestions for a corward thinking and 
planning: 
Encourage in homes, schools, colleges sccial learning through 


e-learning with -nter home, inter school and inter university 
envircnments stzting the shared goals of the specific ICT project. 


Integrate healthy practices in farming and a0n-farming activities 
coupled with hea thy lifestyles for reducing risk and vulnerability 
to the farmers, :.2., to ensure security and sustainability (Hans, 
2011) 


e Do away with the dependency syndrome in many villages- 
fill village vacuum with ICT not incrementally but creatively 


e Foster pertrerships for communty participation and 
livelihood society by knowledge-sharing 


* Address zoncerns and criticisms healthily to strength safety 
(nets) and networks: ICT management 


» Keep in place an operational evaluatory mechanism for ICT 
applications-accessibility and impact assessment 


» Involve Ihird Sector agencies, for pilot surveys, spatial 
planning, propaganda, capacity building and extension 
services 

e Encourage SHGs to go beyond financial inclusion to social 
intermeciation and technology upgradation, and making 
ICT a tocol of social engineering (Hans, 2010). 

e Fine tun2 the regulatory/managem=nt mechanisms to pre- 
empt demand-supply gaps in ICT and ICT-related services 

e Increase the miles of optical fibre through public-private 


partnersaip mechanism and also ramp up the hardware and 
infrastructure required for wireless or Wi-fi connectivity 


e Do nol move away from the ‘social context of 
entreprer.eurship’; respect the cultu-al fabric of the villages; 
ICT must includ2 TKS (traditional knowledge systems) to 
make it 2articipative and beneficial tool for the masses 


* More professioral flexible, transparent and accountable 
policies, even for spectrum allocaticn (Rao, 2009) 
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Thus, the ultimate test of the beneficial impact of ICT in the rural 
environment is a rise in the quality of life of the rural people along 
with the enhancement of efficiency of all their resources, including 
land. Paperless offices and doing away with long queues, enormous 
waiting hours and rent seeking behaviour among office staff are 
some of the concrete advantages to the less privileged sections 
of the society. Inclusive growth is the broader agenda. Software, 
hardware and humanware are all coming together for this purpose. 
Technology for motivation, mobilisation and management of 
rural development rather than mere manipulation should be the 
manira today (Mohanta, 2011). As the country makes its mark as an 
emerging knowledge economy, the public administration taming 
technology is not just a possibility but a necessity. Availability of 
techno-savvy manpower, improved IT and IT relatea services and a 
changing mindset of the people even at the bottom of the pyramid 
provides a perfect setting for the introduction of e-governance 
initiatives at every level of administration in India. At least fifty 
grassroots projects are currently using modern ICT for development 
in India. Unfortunately there is not much in terms of study on and 
knowledge-sharing between them. We are missing the opportunities 
to learn form diverse and creative 'Indian' experience. Community- 
participatory, systems-based, integrated approach is what the 
country needs for managing ICT for rural development in India. 
Nature of technology, its cost effectiveness and utility have so far 
been conducive for rural development. The time has come to move 
from digital divide to digital multiply. 
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